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The Scope of the Papal Encyclical 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


The Encyclical, ‘‘Divini Redemptoris,’”’ is not only character- 
ized by comprehensiveness, proportion and moderation, but it 
represents moreover a distinctly organic structure. It grows out 
of a central idea which constitutes its essential form and so knits 
the separate parts together that they can be properly understood 
and appreciated only in due relation to the whole. In a unit of 
this type the dominating spirit is the most important factor, be- 
cause it confers on the parts their true meaning. Hence, before 
studying the Encyclical in detail we endeavored to abstract from 
the text its basic inspiration and found this to be pastoral con- 


cern, the objective of which always and invariably is the good of 
souls. Keeping this in mind we will be in a position to gain a 
fuller and better understanding of this remarkable document. 


Condemnation of Communism 


The cardinal question which arises here is: ‘In what capacity 
does the Church so uncompromisingly condemn Communism ?”’ 
To which the answer is: ‘‘As the guardian of truth and the pro- 
moter of the spiritual and temporal welfare of humanity.” In 
pronouncing judgment the Church does not act in behalf of a 
special system or in the interests of a particular group. The wel- 
fare of mankind is at stake and all are involved, not least the Com- 
munists themselves. Communism destroys values which are 
indispensable to a truly human existence. It is the enemy of hu- 
man society. It is against mankind, since it robs men of the most 
precious things which they possess, leaves them in a deplorable 
condition of spiritual impoverishment, and brings upon them ut- 
ter degradation. Accordingly the Church appears not as a rep- 
resentative of a social class but as the champion of the human 
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race. Our race is chiefly made up of the common people and the 
multitudes and the masses. Hence, we may conclude further 
that in its strong opposition to Communism the Church acts in 
the name of the people and the masses, for it is upon these that 
the full weight of oppression will fall. The Church is not an in- 
terested party in the sense that it seeks advantages for itself or 
others from which the rest are to be excluded or which are to be 
used in any other way than for the benefit of all. Communism 
profits nobody, except perhaps temporarily the few who usurp 
the public power, for even these in their turn will be swept aside 
and others will take their place. The final outcome of the sys- 
tem will either be complete chaos or intolerable despotism. The 
enemy of Communism, therefore, is not the enemy of the people 
but rather the friend of the people, because he wishes to save 
them from a lot which is worse than barbarism and savagery. 
Communism is the common foe, even the enemy of those whose 
cause it pretends to champion. It is that conviction which the 
Pope tries to bring home in his Encyclical, and his plea is addressed 
most directly to those who have been deceived by communistic 
propaganda. 

It is vital that the masses rightly understand the position of 
the Church, since wrong views beget anti-ecclesiasticism and 
anti-clericalism which hamper the beneficent activity of the Church 
perhaps even more than persecution by the Government. The 
Church needs freedom of action, but it needs vastly more the con- 
fidence of the people and the masses. It is impossible to help one 
who distrusts you, for distrust blocks all avenues of approach and 
misinterprets the best intentions. This handicap must be over- 
come, and the Papal Encyclical will go a long way in accomplishing 
this purpose by showing precisely where the Church stands. Some 
years ago Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., designated as the chief task 
of the Church the regaining of the impaired confidence of the 
people. His words have a special significance at this moment 
and deserve to be quoted. ‘‘Everywhere,’’ Father Cuthbert 
writes, ‘‘there seems to be a widespread feeling amongst the 
people that the Church represents a party in the State rather 
than the people at large; that she is allied with certain vested 
interests rather than with the common welfare. And until this 
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popular discontent is allayed the anti-clerical propaganda will 
find support, if not in the active sympathy of the multitude, at 
least in their apathy. Anti-clericalism is, in fact, the temper of 
the hour amongst large masses of the people both at home and 
abroad, and it will increase and flourish until the mass of the 
people is persuaded that the influence of the Church is exerted 
for the general good, that the Church is the guardian of popular 
liberty, and that her action in the State is for the benefit of the 
people themselves. ‘The Church,’ said Cardinal Manning, ‘has 
no longer to deal with dynasties but with the people’; and that 
is true in a deeper sense than appears on the surface. Whether 
rightly or falsely, the Church has come to be regarded as having 
interests apart from the multitude, and so far she has got out of 
touch with the people. To remedy this unfortunate condition 
of things, to win back the people’s confidence and regain her own 
liberty of unfettered intercourse with the people, is now one of her 
most urgent needs.’’! 

Well, the Pope makes it abundantly clear that the Church is 
animated by no other desire than to save mankind’s most pre- 
cious heritage, religion, morality, civilization, liberty, the family, 
the home and all those other things which make life worth living. 
Its own freedom it craves that it may more effectually devote it- 
self to the common good. Thus, the Holy Father writes: “At 
the same time the State must allow the Church full liberty to ful- 
fill her divine and spiritual mission, and this in itself will be an 
effectual contribution to the rescue of nations from the dread tor- 
ment of the present hour. Everywhere to-day there is an anxious 
appeal to moral and spiritual forces; and rightly so, for the evil 
we must combat is at its origin primarily an evil of the spiritual 
order. From this polluted source the monstrous emanations of 
the communistic system flow with satanic logic. Now, the Catho- 
lic Church is undoubtedly preéminent among the moral and re- 
ligious forces of to-day. Therefore, the very good of humanity 
demands that her work be allowed to proceed unhindered.... 
This is the more imperative since, while this mission has in view 
man’s happiness in heaven, it cannot but promote his true felicity 
in time’ (§§ 77, 79). 

1 “Catholic Ideals in Social Life” (London). 
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————. 


Whoever reads carefully the Pope’s unbiased analysis of the 
fundamental tenets of Communism will come to the conclusion 
that it has nothing to offer either to society in general or to the 
working class in particular. It is contrary to reason and in ab- 
solute conflict with all human instincts. Under a communistic 
regime the laborer will be deprived even of that little which the 
liberalistic system has left him. His social status will not be im- 
proved, and his economic condition will, as experience proves, be 
rendered worse than it is at present. Communism is the greatest 
illusion to which man has ever succumbed. It is a counsel of de- 
spair, and men embrace it only because there seems to be no other 
hope for them. 


The Social Doctrine of the Church 


It is quite doubtful that anybody honestly believes in Commu- 
nism. Its followers accept it because they know of nothing bet- 
ter. Hence, the necessity of acquainting them with the social 
ideals of the Church, which are infinitely superior to anything 
that Communism can promise. When known, they will quickly 
counteract the attraction of false ideals. Accordingly Pius XI 
says: “Therefore, it is of the utmost importance to foster in all 
classes of society an intensive program of social education adapted 
to the varying degrees of intellectual culture. It is necessary 
with all care and diligence to procure the widest possible diffusion 
of the teachings of the Church, even among the working classes” 
(§ 55). When one sees the communistic doctrines and Chris- 
tian truth effectively contrasted, one will have no difficulty in 
making one’s choice. The Catholic social teaching makes ade- 
quate provision for all human aspirations: it demands justice, it 
insists on the dignity of man and the dignity of labor, it proclaims 
the brotherhood of all men, it condemns excessive inequalities of 
wealth, it wishes to secure property for every worker, it aims at 
the abolition of proletarian conditions, it puts on the State the 
obligation of protecting the rights of all and earnestly promoting 
the common good, and it tries to realize for all an ample measure 
of happiness and a reasonable enjoyment of the good things of 
life—and all this without the loss of the independence so dear to 
the heart of man. If there are men who sponsor the communis- 
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tic system, it is simply because they are ignorant of the true 
Catholic idea of what society ought to be. The Church does not 
leave the poor without the hope of bettering their condition on 
earth. The Church will make a better world than Communism 
can even dream of. Its social program can call forth far greater 
enthusiasm than that of Communism, as the Holy Father re- 
marks: ‘“‘The wisdom and supreme utility of this doctrine are ad- 
mitted by all who really understand it. With good reason out- 
standing statemen have asserted that, after a study of various 
social systems, they have found nothing sounder than the prin- 
ciples expounded in the Encyclicals ‘Rerum Novarum’ and ‘Quad- 
ragesimo Anno.’ In non-Catholic, even in non-Christian coun- 
tries, men recognize the great value to society of the social doc- 
trine of the Church.... Finally, we know from reliable infor- 
mation that flows into this Center of Christendom from all parts 
of the world, that the communists themselves, where they are 
not utterly depraved, recognize the superiority of the social doc- 
trine of the Church, when once explained to them, over the doc- 
trines of their leaders and their teachers’ (§ 35). What could 
we not accomplish wiht this splendid program, so sane and yet so 
enticing! Yes, we could deplete the ranks of the Communists 
and bring back the working classes that have been alienated from 
the Church, if we only put some fervor into the work and did not 
allow the Red propagandist to get to the worker ahead ofus. With 
a holy impatience Msgr. Canon Jackman says: “The working 
classes have a grievance. The Communists offer them a remedy, 
and so do we, with this difference that whereas the Communists 
understand their program and force it upon their public with a 
will, we Catholics take the trouble neither to understand our own 
program, to work it out and adopt it, nor to force it upon the at- 
tention of our public.... If we had put into our program but one- 
tenth of the spunk which the Communists put into theirs, the 
battle and the victory would have been ours, but we have lost 
the working classes with the greatest chart of freedom and justice 
stuck in our pockets.”? The same sentiment is voiced, though a 
little less vehemently, by Father Cuthbert who more than thirty 
years ago wrote as follows: ‘‘Yet there lingers amongst the masses 
2 ‘Communists Act; We Talk,” quoted from The Catholic World (June, 1937). 
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a certain antagonism towards religion and churches; an antago- 
nism fostered by certain socialist teachers. And the only way 
to supplant the antagonism is to make it manifest that the Gospel 
is the gospel of social reorganization and betterment. In this 
way religion will come to the people as something affecting their 
present life as well as their future; and, after all, is not that the 
way in which religion comes to us all when it comes with vital 
force? It brings with it a certain reconstruction of our present 
life, and thereby gives us an assurance of the more perfect life to 
come. If it leaves us pain, it also brings us joy even here, and a 
foretaste of the joy eternal. So, too, the kingdom of God in eter- 
nity must be prefigured even on earth, in the influence which 
Christianity exerts on the condition of the poor and helpless and 
suffering. This influence is the one potent argument by which 
the Church can gain the multitude. It has been said that social- 
ism appeals to the people, not merely as an economic system, 
but as an ethical and religious code, and that this fact accounts 
for the sort of religious enthusiasm with which the socialist doc- 
trines are received. The working man is not won over merely by 
the socialist’s picture of the future millennium in which all men will 
be equal and provided for, but much more is he drawn by the ap- 
peal which is made to his sense of justice, and to that instinct of 
unselfishness which is deep in the heart of every true man. It 
is the moral principle as much as the economic which gains his 
allegiance. Now, this being the case, there is no reason why the 
Church should not arouse the same enthusiasm amongst the mul- 
titude. Socialism, it has been said, in its most explicit and ab- 
solute form has a great attraction for the masses by reason of 
that equality which it possesses in common with the Gospels. It 
is this factor which has lent to those who profess and propagate 
it the illusion of an apostolate, and has inspired in those who are 
its objects an enthusiasm extending to fanaticism. But if the 
socialist by reason of the pitifulness for human misery which, it 
is said, he shares with the Gospel, can find a hearing from the 
masses of the people, why should not the Church?’’* This merits 
thoughtful attention. There is also a spiritual quality, even if it 
is pseudo-spiritual, about Communism. It is not a mere bread- 
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it promises a certain justice, though this be only of a negative 
kind, first in the form of a retribution which shall be visited on the 
now ruling classes and secondly in the shape of an equality which 
gives to no one more than he deserves, though it gives no one what 
he deserves. This is a farcical—a kind of dog-in-the-manger—jus- 
tice, which will appeal only to those whose sense of justice has 
been warped by having been subjected to much injustice. Such 
may take a grim satisfaction in a catastrophe which blindly de- 
stroys the oppressor as well as the victim. So it is that Commu- 
nism with all its horrors, its awful tyranny and its inhuman bru- 
talities arouses a feeling of satisfaction in those whose elementary 
human rights have been denied and whose aspirations have been 
frustrated. Let the others, is their thought, get a taste of what 
we have experienced. It will flatter the self-esteem of the poor 
to see those who once stood so far above them in the social scale 
reduced to the same level of misery. 

The Holy Father is well aware of this sense of baffled justice 
which haunts the defrauded, the disinherited and the submerged 
and makes them listen so greedily to the judgment which the Red 
agitator calls down on society. True, he does not invoke ven- 
geance on the offenders, but he does expect of them penance and 
expiation of wrong done by a renewal of life and the practice of 
charity. Patently, this is a far more satisfactory way of setting 
things right than the dream of bloody vengeance in which the 
Communist takes morbid delight. Likewise does the Pope rec- 
ognize that the laboring class have not only been defrauded but 
deeply wounded in their self-respect, and that this consciousness 
of outraged dignity has embittered them not only against society 
but also against the Church. It is not without good reason that 
he insists again and again on the dignity of labor and on the duty 
of all to treat the workingman with respect. Speaking of the 
apostolate of Catholic workingmen among their fellow-workers, 
he says: ‘‘Under the guidance of their bishops and priests, they 
are to bring back to the Church and to God those immense multi- 
tudes of their brother-workmen who, because they were not under- 
stood or treated with the respect to which they were entitled, in 
bitterness have strayed far from God” (§ 70). There may be 
those who will think it strange, if not plainly ridiculous, that the 
worker expects to be treated with respect by his employer and 
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his fellow-men; do they not do more than enough if they pay him 
a living wage? Let them not forget that the worker is not only a 
worker but a man and a social being, that he really possesses a 
sense of personal dignity, and that he is as sensitive to contempt 
as those in more fortunate circumstances. Man lives not by 
bread alone but also by respect. The Catholic social program 
not only admits but stresses this fact, and therefore demands for 
the worker a just wage as well as a dignified, well-established 
social status. This question of honoring the laborer is of in- 
creased importance in our days, because labor has become self- 
conscious and self-assertive and chafes under the disdain in which 
it is held. Other classes want to be honored and resent a lack of 
recognition; so does labor. It rebels against the contemptuous 
and arrogant attitude of those who, because by favor of circum- 
stance they need not work, think they have a right to look down 
on the manual worker and regard him as an inferior being. 


Blessed Are the Poor 


Nothing could be of greater social significance than this Beati- 
tude, which without destroying the inequalities of fortune divests 
them of their provocative and irritating character. Where the 
spirit of this Beatitude prevails, the sting, bitterness and disgrace 
are taken out of poverty, and the pride, insolence and arrogance 
out of wealth; where it holds sway, the rich are not tempted to 
despise the poor nor the poor to envy the rich. It disposes the 
wealthy to alleviate the hardships of their less fortunate brothers 
in a respectful manner which does not humiliate the poor but 
arouses gratitude in their hearts for charity graciously bestowed. 
It welds rich and poor together in an intimate fellowship. The 
rich who are not poor in spirit can neither be charitable nor just, 
and the poor who covet wealth will resent charity and accept 
alms with ill grace. The love of wealth is the great divider of 
men, and splits society into opposing camps. The spirit of pov- 
erty will reconcile the rich and the poor, promote mutual under- 
standing between the two, and bring about social peace. It alone 
can heal the wounds of modern society and save it from the ha- 
treds and antagonisms that have grown up in its bosom. 

Well, therefore, does the Holy Father say that detachment from 
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worldly goods, the spirit of poverty, will prove the most effective 
remedy for our social ills: “‘ ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit’ were 
the first words that fell from the lips of the Divine Master in His 
Sermon on the Mount. This lesson is more than ever necessary 
in these days of materialism athirst for the goods and pleasures 
of this earth. All Christians, rich or poor, must keep their eye 
fixed on heaven, remembering that ‘we have not here a lasting 
city, but we seek one that is to come’” (§ 44). This spirit 
must be preached and practised. 

To preach the spirit of poverty is plainly the task of the priest. 
However, to preach it merely by word of mouth is of no avail; it 
must be preached by example, for otherwise the preaching will 
be sadly unconvincing and impress neither the poor nor the rich. 
Hence, the Holy Father writes: ‘‘But the most efficacious means 
of the apostolate among the poor and lowly is the priest’s ex- 
ample.... Especially needful, however, for the present situation 
is the shining example of a life which is humble, poor and disinter- 
ested, in imitation of the Divine Master.... A priest whois really 
poor and disinterested in the Gospel sense may work among his flock 
marvels, recalling a St. Vincent de Paul, a Curé of Ars, a Cotolen- 
go, a Don Bosco, and so many others” (§ 63). Leo XIII al- 
ready urged the priests to go to the workingman. Now, it may 
be remarked that a priest who lacks the spirit of poverty has no 
particular desire to associate with the laborer and the poor. He 
does not share their tastes, he feels no real fellowship for them, 
in fact he is rather repelled by them. And, on the other hand, the 
worker and the poor sense that he is not entirely with them and 
only indifferently sympathetic to their cause. And the rich, 
though mildly irked by his preaching, will feel encouraged by his 
general attitude. In the line of social reconciliation and reform 
the work of the priest who is devoid of the spirit of poverty is 
smitten with barrenness. 

We have not tried to exhaust the entire content of the Papal 
Encyclical, but confined ourselves to what seems to us the more 
important problem of setting forth its organic character. It is 
of a piece, and it has a soul. It must, therefore, be taken in its 
entirety, for otherwise the single parts will forfeit much of their 
efficacy, if not their real meaning. 











Loving versus Liking 


By THE RIGHT REv. Mscr. H. T. HEnry, Litt.D. 


The Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost gives us the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. Unless the preacher sketch vividly the hostile 
attitude of the Jews towards the Samaritans, the meat of the 
parable will hardly be found. The parable does not merely com- 
mend our natural sense of pity for a wounded and helpless man, 
but rather preaches the lesson of love for our enemies. Mean- 
while, it is our “‘neighbor”’ (in the sense of a nearby dweller) who 
is apt to give us most unpleasant moments. The fact of intrusive, 
trespassing or noisy neighbors has almost become a proverb. Do 
we really “love” such people? Similarly, it is our associates in 
business, social or religious life who most easily “get on our 
nerves.” We may indeed try to suffer fools gladly, but can we 
really ‘‘love’ them? 

Nevertheless, the second great commandment of the Law is, 
like the first, precisely one of love, and was insisted upon by Our 
Saviour and by the Apostles with thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn. It was announced in its most appalling form in the 
Sermon on the Mount: ‘You have heard that it hath been said: 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thy enemy.’ But I say 
to you that hear: ‘Love your enemies: do good to them that hate 
you; bless them that curse you; and pray for them that persecute 
and calumniate you’’’ (Matt., v. 43, 44; Luke, vi. 28). All this 
is assuredly a hard saying—and who shall hear it? Who seems 
truly struggling to live up to it? Commentators appear to pass 
over it with a light touch. Moral theologians may seem to 
whittle away some of its comprehensive value and its imperious 
character. How do the faithful receive the doctrine thus 
preached to them? Do they try to live up to it? Do we try to 
live up to it ourselves? We may cherish a vague feeling of ‘‘love’’ 
for foreigners we have never met, or even for bandits from whom 
we have never suffered. The Mrs. Jellabys of the world may 
collect funds to clothe the negroes of Central Africa with ulsters 
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and woollen underwear, and may look askance at a negro who 
sits down by them in ’bus or trolley-car. What is our true 
reaction to the parable? 


I 


When treating of Our Saviour’s commandment to love our 
enemies, a preacher could, perhaps, helpfully draw a distinction 
between loving and liking. The English language, at any rate, 
gives us the two words, Jove and like, as verbs which translate 
equally well the Latin verb amare. We learn that amare applies 
to things as well as to persons. We can thus love our children, 
our dogs, our amusements, our meals, our clothes, our houses; 
for the basic idea of amare is that of affection or feeling. Its 
opposite word is odisse. Nevertheless, it is a careless use of the 
word love to say that we Jove a tender steak smothered in onions, 
whilst in reality we only ike it. And our friends might well lift 
a questioning eyebrow if we should declare that we Jike our 
children instead of loving them. In brief, we do make distinc- 
tions when we speak with careful propriety, and we leave to 
bubbling and babbling young ladies the right to declare that they 
“adore” dancing and ‘“‘love’’ skating. 

How do such distinctions apply to the question of loving our 
enemies? Must we “‘like’’ them in order to “‘love’’ them? Or, 
to put the matter in another way, can we love our enemies and 
meanwhile thoroughly dislike them? The question is worthy of 
some discussion if its answer can succeed in lifting some portion 
of the darkness that appears to hang over the strict command- 
ment of Our Lord. 

It is a sufficiently well-recognized fact that everybody has 
certain likes and dislikes. These appear to be natural or in- 
stinctive. They do not fall under the reign of reason or of will. 
Some folk like venison, others do not like it. Some like the odor 
of burning tobacco, others detest it—and so on and so on. 

The myriad-minded Shakespeare, as usual, treats this matter 
happily. In The Merchant of Venice, Shylock defends his desire 
for a pound of Antonio’s flesh by declaring to the Duke that such 
is Shylock’s ‘‘humor.’’ Whilst we try to sense the peculiar argu- 
mentation of Shylock, we are not committed to agree with it. 
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But it does appear to illustrate “likes” and ‘dislikes’ as matters 
not subject to our reasoning faculty: 


“Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 
Some, that are mad if they behold a cat; 

And others, when the bagpipe sings i’ the nose, 
Cannot contain their urine: for affection, 
Master of passion, sways it to the mood 

Of what it likes or loathes. Now, for your answer: 
As there is no firm reason to be rendered 

Why he cannot abide a gaping pig; 

Why he, a harmless necessary cat; 

Why he, a woollen bagpipe,—but of force 

Must yield to such inevitable shame, 

As to offend, himself being offended; 

So can I give no reason, nor I will not, 

More than a lodged hate, and a certain loathing 
I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 

A losing suit against him.” 


The illustration of the bagpipe “singing i’ the nose’ reminds 
me of the musical likes and dislikes contributed to The Literary 
Digest by certain portions of radio audiences. Why, namely, do 
some folk thoroughly dislike crooning and hate jazz, whilst other 
folk lustily demand both? As for myself, I am wondering how 
it could come to pass that a certain musical critic, who was 
“interpreting” the most ‘up-to-date’ symphony of Sibelius, 
should venture to describe lovers of the classical symphonies of 
Beethoven as ‘‘mossbacks.”’ Obviously, de gustibus non est dis- 
putandum. Every language of earth seems to have its own prov- 
erb declaring the hopelessness of discussions that concern 
“taste.’”’ Haled before the judgment-seat of musical or literary 
critics, we may, it is true, try to give a reason for our musical or 
literary taste. But what satisfactory reason shall we give for 
liking or disliking venison, for loving dogs and hating cats? It 
would seem that our likes and our dislikes are blind—even as 
Love itself is said to be blind. 

It appears unfortunate that we confuse the meanings of “‘love”’ 
and ‘‘like’’—we who are so fortunate in having two such words in 
our language for appropriate discrimination between things that 
are, and things that are not, subject to our reason and our will- 
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power. We say that we “‘love” or “‘hate”’ this or that, when we 
really mean merely that we “‘like’’ or “‘dislike’”’ this or that. And 
so the question once more rises up before our minds: Is it per- 
chance possible that we can “‘love’’ a person whom we meanwhile 
thoroughly ‘dislike’? Is our “love’’ subject to our will? The 
answer appears to be: Yes. 


Il 


Among those who listen to our sermon on the love of enemies, 
I can fancy some folk who would object in private to our ‘“‘hard”’ 
doctrine: ‘How can I possibly love a certain person that ridi- 
cules me before my face and maligns me behind my back? If 
Horace was justified in turning down the nearest side street when 
he chanced to see a familiar bore coming towards him, how much 
better justified I am in avoiding the kind of person I have described! 
Indeed, I avoid him on every possible occasion, for I loathe and 
despise him. How, then, can I pretend to love him?” 

The answer to such an argumentative question could be 
(among other arguments) this one: ‘You are not called upon to 
like such a person as you have described, since every fiber of your 
being protests against him, even as it does in a lover of classical 
music when he is forced to listen to crooners or jazz artists. In- 
deed, it may be said that, with all the goodwill in the world, you 
simply cannot ike him. For one’s likes or dislikes are not sub- 
ject to reason or will—in spite of the gangster-threat: ‘You'll do 
this and Jike it, or ...!’ But there are some things which fall 
under your reason and your will-power and which you can do. 
We can do all those things which Our Saviour pointed out when He 
commanded us to Jove (not to ike) our enemies. Having uttered 
the tremendous words: ‘But I say to you that hear: Love your 
enemies,’ He forthwith appears to have defined for us just in what 
this ‘love’ consists, namely, in doing good to them that hate us, 
blessing them that curse us, and praying for them that persecute 
and calumniate us. Now we can, by a mere exercise of our will 
(aided, of course, by the grace that is never wanting to us), do all 
these things, although we may not be able so readily to control 
our natural or instinctive likes and dislikes. Our reason and our 
will can triumph over the merely natural tendencies and affections 
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of liking and disliking, which meanwhile cannot be quieted be- 
cause they are not subject to either reason or will. From all this 
argumentation it follows that we can ‘love’ even what we ‘dis- 
like.’ ”’ 

A similar answer could be made to anyone who should com- 
plain that he fears he does not love even God: “I receive Holy 
Communion with coldness in my heart both before and after, and 
I wonder how it was that the two disciples going to Emmaus 
found their hearts burning within them even before Jesus made 
Himself known to them in the Breaking of Bread. My own 
heart always remains cold and unfeeling!’ Now, the same test 
can be applied here that Our Lord seems to have indicated when, 
having commanded us to love our enemies, he translated “‘love’’ 
into certain actions: ‘‘Do good to them that hate you, bless them 
that curse you, pray for them that persecute and calumniate 
you.” 

Similarly, in His discourse after the Last Supper, He said: ‘‘If 
you love Me, keep My commandments.... He that hath My 
commandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth Me” (John, 
xiv. 14,21). The test is thus a practical one. It is one of action, 
not of feeling. Our feelings, like our tastes and instinctive affec- 
tions, are not under the control of our reason and our will. But 
our actions are under our control. If we desire to love God—if 
our will expresses itself so—we do love God by that very fact. 

It may be that many souls find themselves listless and fairly 
hopeless when reading devotional prayers that erupt into a 
sierra of exclamation points; and I sympathize with the friend of 
whom Dean Swift remarked that, before buying a book, his 
friend looked through it carefully and, if he anywhere perceived 
an exclamation point, immediately closed the book and bade it 
good-bye forever. Devout exclamations leave many readers (and 
hearers as well) quite cold. But examples of saintly heroism are 
apt to warm our hearts. ‘Go thou and do likewise,’’ was the 
counsel given to the questioning lawyer at the end of the Good 
Samaritan parable. The Beloved Disciple and Apostle of Love 
emphasizes doing rather than talking: ‘My little children, let us 
not love in word, nor in tongue, but in deed and in truth’ (I John, 
iii. 18). Sacrifice of our wishes is the true test of love. Fine 
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feathers do not make fine birds. The old proverb may serve to 
remind us that fine feelings do not necessarily make fine Jove. 


Ill 


What remains to be said on our present theme does not concern 
those who will hear us preach on love of enemies, but may be of 
some interest to preachers. 

The word amare is ordinarily translated simply as to love. The 
feelings or affections embraced in its wide scope, however, would 
sometimes suggest to like as the proper English equivalent. But 
a synonym of amare is diligere. Lexicographers declare an ap- 
preciable distinction between the two words. Thus, amare sug- 
gests a love based on the feelings or affections, while diligere “‘des- 
ignates the love that is produced by regard, esteem, admiration, 
reverence, etc., hence from the exercise of the reasoning powers; 
opposed to negligere or spernere.’’ We may conclude that amare 
refers to what we ‘ke, to what engages our affections without con- 
forming to the dictates of our reasoning powers; in brief, to those 
likes and dislikes which, like love itself (in one of its forms), are 
“blind’’ or instinctive, rather than rationally conceived. 

It is therefore interesting to note that both St. Matthew and St. 
Luke use diligere and not amare in the commandment to Jove our 
enemies: ‘‘Diligite inimicos vestros.’”’ The love we must have 
for our enemies is therefore not based on our blind affections or 
feelings, nor is it (at first) a love based on “‘regard, esteem, ad- 
miration, reverence, etc.’’ But it is based on ‘‘an exercise of the 
reasoning powers”’ and is ‘‘opposed to negligere or spernere.”’ So 
far as I am aware, commentators see no special reason for the em- 
ployment of dzligere here instead of amare, although at least one 
commentator perceives a distinction in Our Lord’s question to 
St. Peter: Dzligis me plus his? 

Some comments which I have read on the Dzligite inimicos 
vestros obviously are against the point of view which I have in- 
sinuated in this paper. They insist on an interior affection, a 
warming of the heart towards our enemies, although such a warm 
affection would appear to be impracticable in respect of certain 
people who are temperamentally or constitutionally ‘‘cold,’”’ folk 
whose ‘‘sensibilities’’ are not easily roused either into liking or 
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of liking and disliking, which meanwhile cannot be quieted be- 
cause they are not subject to either reason or will. From all this 
argumentation it follows that we can ‘love’ even what we ‘dis- 
like.’ ”’ 

A similar answer could be made to anyone who should com- 
plain that he fears he does not love even God: ‘I receive Holy 
Communion with coldness in my heart both before and after, and 
I wonder how it was that the two disciples going to Emmaus 
found their hearts burning within them even before Jesus made 
Himself known to them in the Breaking of Bread. My own 
heart always remains cold and unfeeling!’ Now, the same test 
can be applied here that Our Lord seems to have indicated when, 
having commanded us to love our enemies, he translated ‘‘love’”’ 
into certain actions: ‘‘Do good to them that hate you, bless them 
that curse you, pray for them that persecute and calumniate 
you.” 

Similarly, in His discourse after the Last Supper, He said: ‘If 
you love Me, keep My commandments.... He that hath My 
commandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth Me” (John, 
xiv. 14,21). The test is thus a practical one. It is one of action, 
not of feeling. Our feelings, like our tastes and instinctive affec- 
tions, are not under the control of our reason and our will. But 
our actions are under our control. If we desire to love God—if 
our will expresses itself so—we do love God by that very fact. 

It may be that many souls find themselves listless and fairly 
hopeless when reading devotional prayers that erupt into a 
sverra of exclamation points; and I sympathize with the friend of 
whom Dean Swift remarked that, before buying a book, his 
friend looked through it carefully and, if he anywhere perceived 
an exclamation point, immediately closed the book and bade it 
good-bye forever. Devout exclamations leave many readers (and 
hearers as well) quite cold. But examples of saintly heroism are 
apt to warm our hearts. ‘‘Go thou and do likewise,’’ was the 
counsel given to the questioning lawyer at the end of the Good 
Samaritan parable. The Beloved Disciple and Apostle of Love 
emphasizes doing rather than talking: ‘My little children, let us 
not love in word, nor in tongue, but in deed and in truth”’ (I John, 
iii. 18). Sacrifice of our wishes is the true test of love. Fine 
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feathers do not make fine birds. The old proverb may serve to 
remind us that fine feelings do not necessarily make fine love. 


III 


What remains to be said on our present theme does not concern 
those who will hear us preach on love of enemies, but may be of 
some interest to preachers. 

The word amare is ordinarily translated simply as to love. The 
feelings or affections embraced in its wide scope, however, would 
sometimes suggest to like as the proper English equivalent. But 
a synonym of amare is diligere. Lexicographers declare an ap- 
preciable distinction between the two words. Thus, amare sug- 
gests a love based on the feelings or affections, while diligere ‘‘des- 
ignates the love that is produced by regard, esteem, admiration, 
reverence, etc., hence from the exercise of the reasoning powers; 
opposed to negligere or spernere.’’ We may conclude that amare 
refers to what we like, to what engages our affections without con- 
forming to the dictates of our reasoning powers; in brief, to those 
likes and dislikes which, like love itself (in one of its forms), are 
“blind” or instinctive, rather than rationally conceived. 

It is therefore interesting to note that both St. Matthew and St. 
Luke use diligere and not amare in the commandment to Jove our 
enemies: ‘‘Diligite inimicos vestros.’”’ The love we must have 
for our enemies is therefore not based on our blind affections or 
feelings, nor is it (at first) a love based on ‘‘regard, esteem, ad- 
miration, reverence, etc.’’ But it is based on ‘‘an exercise of the 
reasoning powers’’ and is ‘‘opposed to negligere or spernere.’’ So 
far as I am aware, commentators see no special reason for the em- 
ployment of diligere here instead of amare, although at least one 
commentator perceives a distinction in Our Lord’s question to 
St. Peter: Duligis me plus his? 

Some comments which I have read on the Dzligite inimicos 
vestros obviously are against the point of view which I have in- 
sinuated in this paper. They insist on an interior affection, a 
warming of the heart towards our enemies, although such a warm 
affection would appear to be impracticable in respect of certain 
people who are temperamentally or constitutionally “cold,” folk 
whose ‘“‘sensibilities’’ are not easily roused either into liking or 
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into disliking (or, if you will, into “‘loving’’ or ‘‘hating’’). And 
yet everybody is under the law of love as expounded by Our 
Saviour. There appears to be sufficiently good ground for intel- 
ligible distinctions here, instead of a mere wordy glorification of 
the law itself. Let me illustrate. 

In his extensive commentary on St. Matthew, Archbishop Mac- 
Evilly wrote: 


“I command you ‘to love your enemies,’ which expresses the in- 
terior and sincere feelings of the heart. Far from entertaining feelings 
of hatred, they should, on the contrary, have feelings of love and 
affection for their enemies. . . .”’ 


The word feelings is greatly emphasized here through its triple 
use in a short excerpt, and by coupling it with the word heart. 
The word affection, too, is added. Does the Law of Love govern 
our feelings and affections? Are these really subject to our reason 
or our will-power? Is it in the sensitive part of our nature that 
we are to love God and man? Let me reply to such queries by 
quoting Tanquerey (‘‘The Spiritual Life,’’ p. 158): 

“The God we love is the God made known to us by revelation, the 
Triune God. We love Him because our faith shows Him to us as 


infinitely good and infinitely loving. We love Him through the will 
perfected through the virtue of charity and aided by actual grace.”’ 


The italics are Tanquerey’s. We love God, therefore, through 
the will and not the feelings or any sensitive affection. The re- 
maining portion of Tanquerey’s paragraph (n. 310) has no italics, 
but I venture to use my own: 


“‘This love then is not a mere sentiment. Man is indeed a composite 
being made up of body and soul and, doubtless, some feeling often 
enters into his affections even the noblest. At times, however, this 
sentiment which is wholly accidental, is utterly lacking. The essence 
of love is its devotedness. It is a firm determination of the will to 
give itself up to God, and, if need be, to make the entire sacrifice of 
self to Him and His glory, preferring His good pleasure to that of 
self and others.” 


We observe throughout this argument a peculiar and exclusive 
emphasis on the action of the wi//. Sentiment or feeling may in- 
deed be present, but is often wholly lacking in our love of God. 
The same thing can be said in respect of our love for our fellow- 
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men, whether friends or enemies be included in the word neighbor. 
The various degrees of this love are treated by Tanquerey in 
pages 578-584. But it is important, I think, to make clear to 
our hearers that ‘‘love’’ is not necessarily to be understood as 
“iking.”’ This will be of greater practical help, perhaps, than 
such exclamatory eulogies as we find in Bishop Le Camus’s com- 
ment in his ‘‘Life of Christ’: ‘‘What divine novelty in these 
teachings! There is not a religious soul in all these nineteen cen- 
turies from whom they have not drawn a cry of admiration. How 
great and beautiful human nature is when it rises to the practice 
of such amazing perfection!’ The preacher has to consider the 
“run-of-the-mine’’ folk who largely constitute our ordinary con- 
gregations, some of whom probably ‘“‘do not speak”’ to certain 
neighbors, or address them in bitter terms; some who may nurse 
highly varied ‘‘grouches” against (mayhap!) even the priest who 
preaches to them. To leave people such as these under the im- 
pression that love of the neighbor implies “‘the practice of such 
amazing perfection” as Bishop Le Camus refers to, will hardly 
encourage them to mend their spiteful ways. But they may be 
encouraged to learn that Christian ‘‘love’’ resides in the wil] and 
not in the feelings. 

On the other hand, such “‘ordinary’”’ folk will no doubt insen- 
sibly feel their pet aversions gradually abating if only the required 
deeds (as gently interpreted by commentators and moral theo- 
logians) are regularly performed. 

If the preacher should find leisure to consult the “Catena 
Aurea: Commentary on the Four Gospels collected out of the 
Works of the Fathers by S. Thomas Aquinas”’ (the Oxford trans- 
lation), he will find much illuminating matter in Volume I, pp. 
204-208. For instance, we have the distinction between the 
“‘flesh”’ and the “‘spirit’”” made by Pseudo-Chrysostom: ‘“‘. . . the 
flesh indeed is not able to love its enemy, but the spirit is able; 
for the love and hate of the flesh is in the sense, but of the spirit 
is in the understanding. If then we feel hate to one who has 
wronged us, and yet will not act upon that feeling, know that our 
flesh hates our enemy, but our soul loves him’”’ (pp. 205 sq.; italics 
mine). Another phase of our difficulty is considered by St. 
Gregory. It might well be quoted in a sermon on fraternal love. 
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In his extensive treatise on the ‘‘Love of God,’’ St. Francis de 
Sales remarks (Book X, Chapter XI, last paragraph) that frater- 
nal love ‘‘requires a distinct treatise,’ and implores God to inspire 
someone, fitted for the task, to undertake it. Who has written 
such a treatise? Its ramifications would be many and—as the 
quotations in the “Catena Aurea’’ seem to indicate—would open 
up not a few curiously interesting questions. 

A final word on sentiment or feeling. If we can stir up the emo- 
tions in favor of those whose personality or whose activities may 
cause an instinctive dislike in us, the path to love (in its spiritual 
meaning) is made easier. Tanquerey remarks that what he had 
said of the love for God ‘‘is to be said, in due proportion, of the 
love of neighbor. It is God whom we love in him, a likeness, a 
reflection of God’s perfections.’”” We cannot read Dickens with- 
out feeling a strong aversion towards Pecksniff, Uriah Heep, 
Rogue Riderhood. When we meet such characters in real life, we 
feel the same aversion. But it still remains possible for us to look 
at them through such ‘‘manufactured’”’ spectacles as Tanquerey 
suggests. In so doing, our neighborly love is more easily trans- 
muted into what it ought to be, namely, an expression of our 
love for God. The spirit of the lynching mob is the direct oppo- 
site of this emotional side of Christian love. The “‘feelings’’ of 
the mob run riot. The mob has no faintest notion of fraternal 
“‘love.”’ 























Our Demeanor in the Confessional 
By Davip Barry, 8.T.D. 


We know that Our Blessed Lord’s meekness and gentleness 
towards the weak and erring were so great that it was foretold of 
Him that He would not break the bruised reed or extinguish 
smoking flax. And his leniency towards the woman taken in adul- 
tery! was, according to St. Augustine,? the reason why some 
whose faith was weak, or rather who were enemies of the true 
Faith, rejected as spurious the account of this incident given in 
the Gospel, for fear lest it might be taken as an encouragement to 
commit sin or as a palliation of sin. 

These people, not having the true Christian spirit, forget what 
St. Augustine reminds us of, that Christ warned the woman to sin 
no more, and that his treatment of her was in accord with what 
St. John a few verses later records Him as having said, namely, 
that at His first coming He condemned no man. Those with 
good dispositions have always seized on and appreciated the true 
significance of the incident. For example, it was meditation on 
it that culminated in the conversion of St. Callista. ‘‘My father,” 
she said, “‘I want to be a Christian, if I may; He came to save the 
lost sheep. I have learnt such things from this book; . . . let me 
give it you while I can. I am not long for this world. Give me 
Him who spoke so kindly to that woman.’’® 

And priests should take Our Lord’s method of dealing with the 
adulteress as their model in dealing with all classes of sinners. 
Patience, gentleness and mercy, which however were prevented 
from developing into anything like toleration of sin, characterized 
Our Blessed Lord’s treatment of her. 

Accordingly, those who are His ministers and representatives 
in the tribunal of Penance ought to have it as their ideal to make 
the disclosure of his sins as easy as possible for the penitent, with- 
out prejudice to their efforts to enable him to appreciate the malice 

1 John, vii. 53—viii. 11. 


2 See MacRory, ‘‘The Gospel of St. John,” p. 148 (2nd ed.). 
’ Cardinal Newman, ‘‘Callista,’”’ p. 344 (ed. 1923). 
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of sin and to avoid it for the future. To comply with the duty of 
Confession is not easy for those whose souls may be burdened 
with serious sins, unless they have compunction enough to em- 
brace joyfully the humiliation of telling their sins as some satis- 
faction for them, or unless they have faith enough to lose sight 
almost completely of the personality of the priest and to regard 
him primarily as the Christ’s representative. The duty in ques- 
tion may be particularly difficult for those who discharge it but 
seldom; for, apart from any other reason, it requires practice to 
beget a facility in this as in other matters. And it is unwarrant- 
able for an individual confessor to make recourse to the sacred 
ordinance more onerous by a harsh, severe or even unsympathetic 
demeanor. 

The careful observance of the teaching of Our Blessed Lord as 
laid down by the Church in the departments of theology and 
Canon Law dealing with Confession is ample to safeguard the 
proper administration of the Sacrament; whereas arbitrarily to 
impart an element of austerity into the method of conducting 
what is a judgment of reconciliation, tends to defeat the object of 
such a judgment, and gives an excuse or pretext to those who are 
not willing to submit to it, or to take the trouble to benefit by it. 
And it would be as presumptuous, as it would be useless, for any 
confessor by the sternness of his attitude in the tribunal of Pen- 
ance to try to supplement the efficacy of the supernatural motives 
for contrition and amendment with which God enlightens and 
strengthens the soul of every genuine penitent. 

Severity of word or manner (not to speak of harshness or ill- 
temper or short temper), though it may frighten the sinner for the 
time being, is, so far as any good purpose is concerned, very transi- 
tory in its effects; but its evil fruits may poison the penitent’s 
spiritual life for a long time. 

Many priests of wide experience are of opinion that missions 
and retreats where the severity of the divine judgments is over- 
emphasized, in the sense that the mercy of God (which is above 
all His works) receives disproportionately small attention, leave 
a considerable number of those who made the mission or retreat 
almost as weak or as liable to fall as they were before; while this 
may not be the case at all where considerations of love and mercy 
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are made to influence, as some might think too largely, the man- 
ner and subject of the discourses. 

However this may be in the case of sermons, if the confessor is 
not on his guard against ebullitions of temper, or if he allows his 
anger or indignation at what he is told to get the better of his 
discretion, there is danger that the penitent may bring his accusa- 
tion of himself to a premature close, or at least that the frankness 
or candor of it may be interfered with. And even where injudi- 
cious severity does not intimidate the penitent or lead to sacri- 
legious concealment, it is liable to bar the way to his taking the 
confessor completely into his confidence, which is so useful if he is 
to get appropriate advice and direction. Austerity in the priest 
is likely to have as a reaction reluctant and grudging admissions 
from the sinner, while sympathetic handling of his difficulties 
tends to evoke a full and spontaneous disclosure of his sins and 
faults. Now, the very fact that a confession is not made in a 
grudging, meager way, but is a free and generous avowal, in its 
turn tends to arouse deep sorrow and a lasting determination of 
improvement. 

That a confessor has no right to add to the inherent difficulties 
of confession by adopting any particularly stringent methods or 
line of action of his own, is made clear by something that is 
authoritatively laid down in almost every section of the Penance 
treatise. Such an attitude or frame of mind is at variance with 
the principles on which the whole treatise is based, because the 
keynote of the regulations it contains is consideration for the 
sinner and an appreciation of his difficulties. For instance, the 
Code tells us that the confessor is a physician no less than a judge; 
and the theologians tell us that he is a father. This goes to prove 
that any discretion or latitude, in applying principles, committed 
to his judgment enlightened by the graces of Holy Orders, should 
be exercised in the direction of pity, mercy and love. 

Moreover, the teaching of the theologians‘ about the advis- 
ability of lessening what may be called the normal penance for the 
benefit of those who may be considered too weak to discharge 
this, conveys a similar lesson. In this sense, too, may be con- 
strued the doctrine that empowers or requires the priest to give 
* St. Alphonsus, ‘“‘Theologia Moralis,” lib. VI. nn. 508, 509. 
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conditional absolution to a sinner who, though in good faith, is 
only doubtfully disposed, if it is to be feared that what he would 
take as a repulse would drive him to the bad.* 

Again, St. Alphonsus‘ traces the strictness of the obligations of 
the seal to the necessity of avoiding inconvenience for the peni- 
tent and of making access to the Sacrament as easy as possible. 
And De Lugo’ says that the examination of a sinner who has many 
sins to tell ought to be proportionately more summary and less 
detailed than that of a person who has offended God less. Fur- 
thermore, I think one of the Canons of the Code® deals a weighty 
and direct blow at unauthorized strictness when it lays down that 
‘Sf a confessor cannot entertain doubt about the disposition of a 
penitent that looks for absolution, this may be neither refused 
nor deferred.”’ 

The entire theology of Penance, in fact, is so redolent of sym- 
pathy with or consideration for the sinner that no one can doubt 
this who has made an exhaustive study of the subject; and no 
one can fail to practise it unless he has such a rasping acrid man- 
ner that it can hardly be made mild or gracious at all, or such an 
unbalanced temper that it can scarcely be made equable or kept 
under control during the critical time of hearing confessions. An 
unpleasant demeanor and all angularities should be left outside 
the confessional, even if, unfortunately, a person cannot discard 
them altogether. Thus, it is unnecessary to stigmatize the de- 
liberate use of them as a deterrent from sin. 

Moreover, apart from anything positively disagreeable or un- 
inviting, to sit consciously aloof and superior in judgment is not 
proper for one ‘“‘who can have compassion on them that are igno- 
rant and that err; because he himself also is compassed with in- 
firmity,’’® and who owes his priesthood to the fact that, having 
“suffered and been tempted, he is able to succor them also that 
are tempted.’ Mere politeness or courtesy will not do, though 
they are so much better than coldness and stiffness; nor will 
readiness to deal with a certain number of chosen souls. This is 
perhaps what Pope Leo XII, on the occasion of a great Jubilee in 


5 Lehmkuhl, ‘“Theologia Moralis, II,’’ n. 371, 7 (11th ed.). 
® Op. cit., n. 633. 7 “‘De Poenitentia, ” disp. XVI, n. 594. 
® Canon 886. 

® Heb., v. 2. 

10 Jbid., ii. 18. 
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1825, wished to convey when he warned the confessor ‘‘that he 
should clothe himself with the bowels of the mercy of Christ Jesus 
who came to call not the just but sinners, and that he ought to 
learn to deal with sinners painstakingly, patiently and gently.” 

Accordingly, being willing to give to the penitent barely the 
help that the principles of theology demand, is also evidence of an 
imperfect understanding of his difficulties, which must be 
smoothed away as far as possible with a gentle sympathetic 
touch. . 

Some confessors, beyond interrogating for the purpose of clear- 
ing up matters regarding which they are bound to have more or 
less precise information, seldom give a work of encouragement 
(which is very helpful to the timid) to those who are slow to col- 
lect their thoughts, and to those who have been away from con- 
fession for a long time. I do not mean to suggest, of course, that 
the attitude of the priest should be familiar, effusive or indicative 
of any toleration for sin; but it ought to be characterized by 
dignity, grace and ease, and at the same time by sympathy and 
understanding for the penitent. In other words, it should evince 
both the gravity and the kindness that one expects from a prudent 
and loving father. 

For instance, to tell the diffident and nervous that God alone is 
listening to their avowal of guilt, that a good confession is usually 
succeeded by a wonderful peace of conscience, that they have 
nothing to fear, and that they can take their time and adopt their 
own method of telling their sins, is an evidence of consideration 
and good will for penitents that tends to reassure them and puts 
heart into them, and is as helpful as a deft and delicate system of 
questioning that the confessor may have at his command. 

This last is not an intuitive endowment, nor is it attained all 
ina day. It is the fruit of experience, just as experience is re- 
quired to detect the embarrassment of manner in the penitent 
that is a danger signal that he is tempted to keep back some neces- 
sary matter. Interrogation that is painstaking without being 
prying is likely to be rich in happy results, expecially for a peni- 
tent who has for a long time exiled himself from his Father's 
house. For it imposes on him only the duty of answering yes or 
no, and largely spares him the pain or embarrassment—often 
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very appreciable for a person who is timid or bashful—of opening 
up or formulating the accusation against himself. 

One drawback to an elaborate method of questioning, or rather 
one consideration that limits the expediency of questioning and 
should keep it within due bounds, is the danger of supplying un- 
wholesome material for the sinner’s mind or imagination to work 
on. Moreover, putting questions that are prying or inquisitorial 
is irksome to the confessor, and involves a hardship to the peni- 
tent which it is unwarrantable to subject him to. For instance, 
whatever about the theoretical rights of the case, it is for prac- 
tical purposes quite certain that in ordinary circumstances no one 
should be required to confess aggravating circumstances of a sin 
that do not add a new kind of malice to it or change it from venial 
to mortal; that is to say, do not change the moral or theological 
species of it. Well, it is often these circumstances in the concrete 
—rather than the sin itself, as it were, in the abstract—that con- 
stitute the difficulty of confessing it. Thus, a person might find it 
easy to acknowledge barely that he had committed a mortal sin 
of injustice, who would find it very hard to describe the exact de- 
tails regarding the sin. 

The same consideration for a penitent’s feelings or suscepti- 
bilities should in fact rule out, as far as possible, the asking of all 
questions and the giving authoritatively of all advice that are not 
fairly relevant to the forgiving or retaining of his sins. It is 
quite true that the confessor, in addition to being a judge, is a 
physician, and that “‘he ought to strive to guide his penitents in 
the way of perfection and the love of God.’’"' But it is equally 
certain that merely going to confession is not seeking general 
spiritual direction, and that the confessor as such has no juris- 
diction over the sinner’s spiritual life in all its phases, or power to 
regulate what I may call his entire spiritual outlook. And if he 
were to adopt a réle that implied that he had such authority, this 
might easily be distressing or perplexing for the penitent. 

For example, if he uses his position to influence strongly a peni- 
tent to join a particular Religious Order, or to select the religious 
life at all, he may go beyond his commission as confessor and may 


11 St. Alphonsus, quoted in THz HomILETIC AND PastorAL Review, October, 
1927, p. 82. 
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with the best intentions, of course, abuse his authority by giving 
a sensitive or nervous penitent to understand that he or she is 
under a particular obligation when there is no such obligation at 
all. Similarly, to require a penitent to marry, though such a 
course be deemed best for his spiritual interests, may be dis- 
heartening to one who has no chance of choosing such a way out 
of his difficulties; although a mere suggestion of such a remedy as 
an alternative to other courses open to every penitent such as 
prayer, frequenting Holy Mass and the Sacraments, devotion to 
Our Blessed Lady and Saint Joseph, and avoiding the occasion of 
sin, may be prudent and advisable. 

I can counsel silence about or reserve in going into subjects that 
are not strictly pertinent to the matter of the confession without 
any detriment to the regulation of the Roman Ritual!? which re- 
quires the priest at the beginning to inquire about his client’s 
state of life, unless he is already aware of this; and without preju- 
dice to the rule’ directing him, when imposing the penance, to 
have regard to the state, condition, sex and age as well as to the 
dispositions of the penitent. Indeed, the questions that the con- 
fessor is instructed to put at the beginning in addition to supply- 
ing him with necessary or useful information has (like the acts that 
the penitent is supposed to make such as asking a blessing and 
saying the Conjiteor) the advantage of giving the sinner time and 
opportunity to take his bearings and rally his faculties. 

Another of the queries that the Ritual‘ supposes the confessor 
to put to the penitent is whether he has properly examined his 
conscience. Now I wish to remark in connection with this direc- 
tion that, even though the confessor finds that something is 
wanting in this respect, it is usually unwise to request the peni- 
tent to leave the confessional, and return when he has taken 
counsel with his conscience and systematically arranged the mat- 
ter of his accusation. For this is awkward or humiliating for him, 
even if he is alone in the church when it happens, and it may be 
positively unnerving if others are present. Further, such a pro- 
cedure is little in harmony with the spirit of the Ritual’® which 

# Tit. III. cap. 1, n. 16 (ed. 1925). 

‘3 Ibid., n. 19. 


14 Tbhid., n. 12. 
% Thid., n. 15. 
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expects the confessor to help him as far as may be necessary in 
telling his sins and in clearing up what is obscure or doubtful. 

As this paper is concerned with our demeanor in the confes- 
sional, rather than with the substantial performance of our duties, 
there is no reason why I should stress the importance of assisting 
the penitent to conceive sorrow for his sins. However, it may 
be well to remark that so great an authority as St. Alphonsus’ 
warns us that there are few or very few, especially among those 
who are less well-instructed, that have elicited a genuine, effica- 
cious act of contrition before they enter the confessional. And, 
according to Pruemmer, “‘it is nearly always advisable to suggest 
to everyone some motives of contrition and amendment.’ In 
fact, it is definitely enjoined in the Ritual on the confessor ‘‘to 
take measures to lead him [the penitent] with an impressive ex- 
hortation to conceive sorrow and contrition, and also to amend 
his life and do better for the future.’’!® 

The gentleness and forbearance—modelled on those of Our 
Divine Lord—that should characterize our course of action in the 
confessional do not at all prevent our giving seasonable advice to 
the sinner, or even our administering a rebuke to him. But the 
warning, or at least the reprimand, should, as the Ritual!® shows, 
be reserved until the confession is ended so as not to worry or dis- 
turb the penitent, who may need all his aplomb to tell his sins. 
Moreover, the advice ought, as the Ritual makes clear also, to be 
given with fatherly charity, and should be directed, not to punish 
the penitent, but to arouse in his soul sentiments of sincere sor- 
row. A reproof that does not do this is useless, however stern it 
is; and sternness is uncalled for if God’s grace and the penitent’s 
good will are in process of healing the wounds left on his soul by 
sin. 

Now, the gentleness or kindness of manner or demeanor that 
I have ventured to advocate does not involve any laxity of prac- 
tice, or imply any compromise of principle, or any derogation 
from, say, the rules laid down by standard authorities for defer- 
ring or refusing absolution. And, as Vermeersch says, ‘“‘the 


16 “Praxis Confessarii,’’ cap. 1, n. 10. 

17 “Manuale Theologie Moralis,’’ III. n. 437 (ed. 1923). 
18 Thid., n. 18. 

19 See nn. 15 and 18. 
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fatherly strictness which forbids dangerous courses of action is by 
no means incompatible with benevolence towards the persons 
concerned.’ For if thoughtless condemnation often leads souls 
to despair, and unwise hesitation to almost incurable anxiety, so 
does inconsiderate indulgence beget in them a fatal presumption.” 

The confessor must certainly shape his practice by the prin- 
ciples of theology; but he should be careful to put these into 
force calmly and dispassionately, and with a zeal that issues from 
charity and is tempered by mercy. ‘Ut tamen propriz securitati 
et perfectioni consulat, confessarius sedulo attendat ut ejus affa- 
bilitas supernaturalis maneat, nec in aliqua re seipsum querat.’’”? 


20 Vermeersch, ‘‘Theologia Moralis,’’ IV. n. 136, p. 119 (ed. 1923). 
21 Vermeersch, loc. cit. 








Unified Personality 


By JAMES RYAN HuGueEs, M.M.., S.T.D. 


The sway of a Lenin, a Mussolini, a Hitler, is exercised by virtue 
of a unified personality. These men may be called madmen. 
Even so, they are gifted with the genius of leadership, because 
they are men of one idea. Their personality is called demonic— 
dominated, that is, by a demon or inner power, which mobilizes 
all the forces of their lives, and drives them inexorably towards 
a single goal. They leave father and mother, brother and sister, 
home, lands, and possessions, and follow the lead of an ideal 
whithersoever it may lead them. If that ideal were Christ, they 
would receive a hundredfold for all they leave behind, even in 
this world, and in the next life everlasting. As it is, they seem to 
receive a hundredfold in this world, inasmuch as they are idolized, 
canonized, divinized in the minds of millions of followers, who 
have fallen under the spell of their unified personality. 


It is a fearful sight, this vision of whole nations saluting, goose- 
stepping, and singing the Internationale; and all with a rhythm, 
and a precision, an unerring and faultless obedience, at the mere 
nod of a mere man. The explanation is that this one man is one 
with himself, or rather has lost his personality in the unity 
of an impersonal ideal. The resultant impulses of the herd 
are simply the impulses of the leader, multiplied and intensi- 
fied, impassioned and made delirious in their false enthusiasm, 
in geometrical progression and with a crescendo movement which 
swamps the individual in a swirling tide of enthusiasm. Such 
enthusiasm is not of an everyday sort: it is idealism with a method, 
idealism linked with a unifying motive idea. The results are ap- 
parently sane, just because they are orientated towards a pur- 
pose, and being purposeful, they seem to be rational. The rugged 
individualism of so-called democracy is no match for the dra- 
gooned mob idealism of such mass movements. Victory will lie 
with those whose morale is highest; and morale is at its zenith 
in those who follow the lead of a unified personality. 
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The Children of Light 


By contrast we are often baffled by what seems to be a dual 
personality in ourselves, a sort of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, who 
play their réles alternately on the stage of our lives. The com- 
parison is awkward, because dualism is not necessarily abnormal. 
Indeed, it is rather normal and to be expected in any fully devel- 
oped soul. Moses was the meekest of men; yet, he broke the 
tablets of the Law in a fury. Our Lord Himself was meek and 
humble of heart, and yet He made a whip of knotted cords and 
drove the vendors out of the Temple quite unceremoniously. 
And of His Apostles He said: ‘“‘Behold I send you as sheep in the 
midst of wolves. Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and simple as 
doves” (Matt., x. 16). “Into whatsoever house you enter, first 
say: ‘Peace be to this house,’ and if the son of peace be there, 
your peace shall rest upon him; but if not, it shall return to you.... 
But into whatsoever city you enter, and they receive you not, 
going forth into the streets thereof say: ‘Even the very dust of 
your city that cleaveth to us, we wipe off against you.’... It shall 
be more tolerable at that day for Sodom than for that city” (Luke, 
x. 5 sqq.). As De Grandmaison points out (‘Jesus Christ, III, 
92), ‘‘characteristics that are mutually exclusive in a neurotic 
may combine in a man of genius to enhance each other. Fiery 
passions, one of which would be enough to swallow up our unim- 
portant lives, together inflame his generous heart without con- 
suming it.’ There may be multiplicity in fullness, as well as 
multiplicity in conflict. 


The Desire for Unity 


Given its multiplicity in conflict, the human soul craves a syn- 
thesis. If it cannot find a true one, it will cling desperately to 
one that claims, however falsely, to be true. This is the psycho- 
logical explanation of the use of slogans. ‘‘Rum, Romanism, and 
Rebellion” revealed a rallying point for the bewildered public in 
the time of Blaine’s candidacy. ‘‘Make the world safe for democ- 
racy,” ‘“The Rights of Small Nations,’’ ‘‘Self-Determination’’— 
all such catchwords become popular because they answer a pop- 
ular need for a synthesis, especially amid the vortex of war-time 
propaganda. And the individual is, in this respect, like the 
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group; he feels the need of unifying his own life, both external 
and internal. Hence the longings for what is called the ‘‘simple 
life,’ the use of ‘‘short-cuts,”’ the ‘‘Spanish-in-one-week”’ courses, 
the ‘‘Reader’s Digest,’”’ and ‘‘Book Reviews.’’ Hence the personal 
secretaries engaged by the rich to make their appointments for 
them, and coérdinate their divergent activities, as far as may be, 
in a consecutive, orderly manner. All men seek a common de- 
nominator, to which the fractions of life may be reduced. All 
seek for totals, and indexes, and directories, résumés, news-of-the- 
week-in-brief columns. 


Flight from the World 


The more complex modern life becomes, the more distraught 
is the mind, and the more it desires to fly away like the dove and 
be at rest—to sit like the sparrow solitary on the house-top, far 
from the madding crowd. Time was when real estate for resi- 
dences was at a premium when located at cross-roads. Now men 
want to be located on a road marked ‘‘dead end,’’ one that leads 
nowhere. In Solomon’s time kings built themselves solitudes to 
live in—great houses like the later golden house of Nero, which 
stretched from the Celian to the Esquiline Hill. Now men build 
pent-houses; or if they must have houses on the ground, they 
make them small, but provide them with an ample park by way 
of insuring privacy, as may be seen near Tarrytown, New York, 
in the depopulated estates surrounding the hiding place of the 
late John D. Rockefeller. 

It is not so much in externals however that man needs a syn- 
thesis. Such a synthesis can be purchased, if one has the money. 
It is the internal synthesis which cannot be bought—the wisdom 
which is sold gratis, although the children of men must ask 
humbly for the spirit of wisdom, if they are to receive it from the 
Lord. ‘This is the synthesis for which the modern world, precisely 
because it is not humble, cannot bring itself to pray, however much 
it may desire its possession. Or perhaps it is now as it was with 
the Samaritan Woman, who was modern enough in her time, and 
to whom the Lord said: ‘‘If thou didst know the gift of God, and 
who He is that speaketh to thee, then perhaps thou wouldst have 
asked Him, and He would have given thee living water’”’ (John, iv. 
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10). The irreconcilable can be reconciled only by the power of God. 


Conflict or Alliance 


There is by nature a certain dualism in man. The flesh lusteth 
against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh; and these two 
are contrary. ‘I do not that good which I will, but the evil 
which I hate that Ido.... For I am delighted with the law of 
God according to the inward man: but I see another law in my 
members fighting against the law of my mind and captivating 
me in the law of sin that is in my members” (Rom., vii. 15 sqq.). 
‘And we know that every creature groaneth and travaileth in 
pain even until now, and not only it but ourselves also who have 
the first fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within our- 
selves waiting for the adoption of the sons of God, the redemption 
of our body” (Rom., viii. 22-23). Once the transition has been 
made, grief gives place to joy that another man, soul and body, has 
been regenerated unto life. When the passions of man become 
allied to his mind and will, seconding the assent of the one and the 
election of the other, lending all the power of their vehemence to 
the support of the mind in truth, of the will in virtue, then the 
dualism of conflict no longer exists. Unity of action is hence- 
forth everywhere in evidence. The result is that man not only 
loves God but loves Him passionately; the fire of man’s love be- 
comes a living flame; the source of grace within him becomes a 
veritable torrent of living water, bursting forth unto eternal life. 
The conflict that was, becomes an alliance, and the soul, instead of 
wearying itself interminably and consuming its forces in an end- 
less effort to withstand its lower nature, now finds itself freed for 
the constructive work of the Spirit. It no longer goes to the 
plowing with a weapon in one hand; both hands are now free 
for the work of the Lord. It can now attend upon Him without 
distraction, since it is no longer divided. It is now made perfect 
in unity, and all its forces can be utilized for the positive require- 
ments of love. In Browning’s words: ‘‘Out of three sounds we 
frame not a fourth sound, but a star.” 


Unity in God 
Such a spiritual consummation in oneness is not to be had as 
long as the soul acts in a human manner, under human impulses 
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however virtuous. There must first be an intervention of the 
Lord, a gathering together of the soul in His Spirit, before such a 
simplicity can be attained. For example, the prayer of the saintly 
soul which is voiced in just one petition, ‘“Thy will be done,’ re- 
peated untiringly, satisfyingly, calmly, for days and weeks with- 
out ennui or satiety, is and must be the fruit of an inner, constant, 
persevering impulse of the Holy Spirit. And when the mind of 
man abandons the multiplicity of human discourse, converging 
all its imaginings, its apprehensions, and its judgments on one 
single, all-absorbing theme, the effect is not of the mind’s own 
making; such prayer proceeds from the gift of God. And when 
the will of man settles down to loving God, singly and solely, 
without respite or reprieve—‘‘sola con el Solo,’”’ as St. Teresa of 
Avila expressed its singleness—such a dedication and absorption 
is not to be attributed to any merely human concentration, but 
to that call of the Lord which assembles the powers of the soul, 
and makes them dwell peaceably together under the suzerainty 
of the Spirit of Love. 


Rest in the Lord 


Just because the spiritual unification of the soul is not on a 
plane with its natural activity, but is made possible only by the 
intervention of the supernatural (7.e., a higher power), so the ef- 
fect, while it may in one way be manifest as a great awakening, 
in another rather resembles a setting to sleep. Fretful children 
sometimes sob themselves into composure. One by one the 
cords of consciousness are cut, and the child, soul and body as 
well, is freed for that peaceful slumber of the innocent. The 
grown-up is equally in need of being released from self-conscious- 
ness and self-assertion and self-seeking, even in matters of virtue. 
As one by one the ties are cut which bind the soul to human ways 
of thinking and willing and living, it is able to anticipate that 
final dissolution which will enable it to be with Christ for ever. 
The cutting loose can never be quite complete before death, but 
even a partial freedom gives rise to the desire for greater and still 
greater liberty. Until that day of departure dawns, there is yet 
possible a unity of thought and action amid the utmost diversity 
of external occupation. With unerring precision the soul can be 
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orientated towards the God of all charity. He draws the soul 
to Him in love. 


Personalist Principles 

It has always been characteristic of the Church that she is per- 
sonalist. This does not mean that she believes in rugged indi- 
vidualism, for individuality is not peculiar to mankind, being the 
property of any material object—a tree or a stone, no less than a 
man. Personality is of the spirit, and derives from the soul of 
man. We have a unified personality if we have a unified soul. 
Of course, the soul is one in every man as a principle of being and 
of action. However, this does not exclude the prevalence of con- 
flict, inner inconsistency, the duel of a man at odds with him- 
self. The Church knows this, for she remembers the Lord’s own 
dictum: “If thy eye be single, thy whole body will be lightsome.”’ 
Not that a man would be better with one eye than with two, un- 
less indeed to remove a source of scandal from the soul in view of 
eternal life, but that a man’s eye is single in the sense that His 
purpose in life is single, and from such singleness of purpose a 
gladsome condition of body is certain to result. “If thy eye is 
single, thy whole body will be lightsome.” 


Sublimation in Christ 

The Church never could commit the folly of thinking man to 
be autonomous because he is a person. And in this particular 
matter of the unified personality, she does not envisage that unity 
as man-made apart from God, as simply the effect of a single- 
ness of purpose, a definite profane or even sacred goal towards 
which all the lines of being converge; a goal conceived in the 
mind and ambitioned by the will, but transcending neither in the 
hierarchy of being. The Church knows man to be a creature of 
God, a servant of God—and in the Christian dispensation a 
friend and intimate of God, even a blood relation of Jesus Christ 
in the solidarity of His redeeming Blood. So the Church sees 
man, gifted certainly with a magnificent independence, relative 
to all around him, as a person; ‘‘an individual substance of a 
rational nature,”’ as the philosophers define a person. But her 
vision reaches to the sublimation of that merely human person- 
ality to the consortium of the Saviour, to an identification with 
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Christ, which affords the human person a dignity and a unity far 
transcending the limited glory and singleness accruing to it from 
the possession of a spiritual soul. 


Social Solidarity 

Nor does this uplifting of the faithful to the companionship of 
Jesus pertain only to the group, as a group, but it is the privilege 
of each human being to be called to such a consummation. In- 
deed, though the ultimate effect is the formation of a single en- 
tity known as the Mystical Body of Christ, which He enlivens by 
His Spirit and controls as its Head, the same inspiriting impulse, 
the same governing function, is brought to bear upon the indi- 
vidual person, as often as his soul is the recipient of fresh grace, 
and is reborn unto the newness of life in Christ Jesus. Sancti- 
fication, sublimation to the companionship of God, is the privi- 
lege of the individual person as well as of the Church en masse. 


Restoration in Christ 

This is the vital refashioning of the person which makes a man 
find himself because he has found God, and feel at home with 
himself because he is at home with God. It unifies the whole 
human composite, body and soul, in the enveloping, penetrating, 
omnipresent, omnipotent personality of the Word of God. ‘“‘Sanc- 
tify them in truth,” He prayed. “Thy word is truth.” And 
par excellence, the Personal Word of God is the milieu as well as 
the means which can alone effectively lift man above himself, 
cause his whole being to act in harmony—create, that is, a uni- 
fied supernatural personality. 

We have all met such men, whose eye is single, whose conver- 
sation is in heaven, who mind heavenly things. They have what 
the world admires: personality, unified personality. There is 
in all they do, and all they say, an almost irresistible pull or draw- 
ing power, which wins souls for God and holds them. Some may 
scoff at them as men of one idea, one-track minds; but in their 
hearts the scoffers envy those who are able to deal so confidently 
with the manifold problems of life; to see the whole world in proper 
perspective, sub specie xternitatis; to adjudge all things with 
ease, classifying the most divergent factors under the single head 
of the plenary accomplishment of the superior Will of God. Who 
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would not envy the man, who, simply because he loves God, finds 
that all things codperate for him unto good; the man who knows 
how to abound and how to be in want; who, though “‘he walk in 
the flesh, does not war according to the flesh, for the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal, but mighty to God unto the pulling 
down of fortifications, destroying counsels, and every height that 
exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and bringeth into 
captivity every understanding unto the obedience of Christ” 
(II Cor., x. 3-6)? 


The Power of Christ 


Such was Paul of whom King Agrippa said in the judgment 
hall: ‘In a little thou persuadest me to become a Christian. And 
Paul said: ‘I would to God that both in a little and in much, not 
only thou, but all that hear me this day, should become such as 
I am, except these bonds’ ”’ (Acts, xxvi. 28-29). Such was Paul who 
could say with passion to the Galatians: ‘‘I am dead to the law 
that I may live to God: with Christ I am nailed to the cross. 
And I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me. And that (7.e., 
though) I now live in the flesh, I live in the faith of the Son of 
God who loved me, and delivered Himself for me’’ (Gal., ii. 19-20). 

If Paul swung the world to Christ, it was because he himself 
was first swung by Christ. ‘‘Be ye followers of me, as I also am 
of Christ,’’ was his slogan of sequence. Men feared to come under 
his spell, as those of Athens who turned away saying: ‘‘We will 
hear thee of these things another time.’’ Similarly, when Paul 
treated of justice and chastity and of the judgment to come, the 
Governor Felix, ‘‘being terrified, answered: ‘For this time go thy 
way; but when I have a convenient time I will send for thee’ ”’ 
(Acts, xxiv. 25). 

Others as at Lystra fairly worshipped both Barnabas and Paul. 
‘When the multitude had seen what Paul had done (a miracle), 
they lifted up their voice in the Lycaonian tongue, saying: “The 
gods are come down to us in the likeness of men.’ The priest 
also of Jupiter that was before the city, bringing oxen and garlands 
before the gate, would have offered sacrifice with the people” 
(Acts, xiv. 10-21). The greater miracle was their personality 
which was able to resist such a mob of religious enthusiasts. 
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“Which when Barnabas and Paul the apostles had heard, rend- 
ing their clothes, they leaped out among the people crying and 
saying: ‘Ye men, why do ye these things? We also are mortals, 
men like unto you, preaching to you to be converted from these 
vain things, to the living God’”’ (xiv. 13-14). 


Unification in Christ 


The supreme unification of a personality is this unification in 
Christ. ‘You are dead,’’ wrote Paul, ‘‘and your life is hidden 
with Christ in God”’ (Col., iii. 3). When that is verified, then 
a man can laugh at life, rejoice in suffering, glory in his infirmities 
that the power of Christ may dwell in him. Christ came that 
man might have life and have it more abundantly. Have we set 
ourselves to grow at the source of life, Christ? Have we dug in 
and taken root in Charity, the love of His Sacred Heart? Have 
we said the “‘Fiat’’ which would let us be taken over by the Lord, 
mobilized, conscripted, drilled, spent for Him, in Him and by Him? 
Is He for us “Il Duce,” “Der Fiihrer,’’ the Alpha and Omega? 
If so, our personality will be unified, caught up in Him to the 
point of identification. There is not salvation in any other. 
Only he that is joined to the Lord is one spirit in Christ. 
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Getting Down to Brass Tacks 


By PRESBYTER 


Much has been written of late regarding the leakage from the 
Church. Many causes have been named such as birth control, 
mixed marriages, and education of Catholic children in public 
schools. All of the causes adduced throw the blame on the laity: 
the laity practise birth control, marry non-Catholics, and send 
their children to public schools. However, it seems to me that this 
is merely a consoling way of pointing the finger in the wrong di- 
rection. Are we priests justified in blaming the laity for all this, 
perhaps, eternal loss? I have searched in vain through articles 
concerning the leakage for any reference to a clerical cause of the 
leakage. As one priest to another (as I write for this clerical 
monthly), I am going to be bold enough to point my finger to our- 
selves with a ‘‘mea culpa” in my heart. 

The cause of leakage which I shall endeavor to point out has 
been observed from the time I sat in church pews listening to 
sermons and on through my six years as a priest. I might call it 
the failure to get down to brass tacks. For years we have been 
writing and talking in a language which is far above the heads 
of our readers and listeners. We have been using the tech- 
nical language of the theologian in addressing people who scarcely 
know their Catechism. To us these technical theological terms 
are as familiar as the A B C, but to the average laymen they mean 
nothing. I say ‘‘average’’ layman, and that takes in the vast ma- 
jority of our Catholics. Even our educated Catholics have only an 
average understanding of religion. They may know a great deal 
about law, medicine, finance, or their business or avocation, 
but how few of them have made any formal study of their religion! 
For proof of this I suggest that any reader of this article make 
some practical tests. Ask a group of average Catholics the mean- 
ings of the words, attribute, beatitude, blessed, ember days, ponti- 
fical, vigil, and above all Communism and a philosophy of life. 
I might mention many other similar terms which we use constantly. 
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I might also have included the word indulgence, or the phrase “‘sit- 
ting on the right hand of the Father,’’ although these are often ex- 
plained to the laity. I am referring chiefly to the usage of terms 
which we never stop to explain and seldom descend to paraphrase 
or illustrate by a simple, understandable synonym. 

Very often we must sound to the layman as a physician would if 
he explained an ailment to his patient in technical terms. We 
know that the average layman would not understand a doctor if 
he referred to a cardiac condition or a sclerosis of the liver. Con- 
sequently, the doctor will tell his patient: ‘“Your heart is bad and 
you must take it easy.’ Why then do we not descend to an 
understandable level, and tell the people plainly what is what, so 
that they will not take it easy—spiritually? 

Of course, one answer to the question is that we have become so 
familiar with our theological terms that we do not realize they are 
meaningless to others. But perhaps another answer is that we are 
human beings, and it seems to impair our prestige to lower our 
speech to simple terms. Too often our purpose seems to be rather 
to impress than to instruct or convince. 

It was only lately that I learned that anyone else besides Abe 
Lincoln spoke at Gettysburg. But before simple Abe spoke, a 
Harvard professor (how many readers can recall his name?) 
held forth for three hours. I would like to get a copy of his address 
in order to compare it with Lincoln’s. Abraham Lincoln spoke 
for only fifteen minutes, but every grammar school pupil in the 
land understands his speech and we all remember it. Why do we 
not remember the professor’s erudite speech? Not having a copy 
I cannot be certain, but I imagine it is because Abraham Lincoln 
spoke in simple terms and from the heart. 

Recently I heard a sermon delivered at a large rally of Catholic 
men. It was a big occasion, and so I suppose the sermon was well 
prepared. One paragraph struck me particularly. It was fine, 
sincere and forceful until the last few words, which ended with 
“the pragmatic results of Communism.” It so happened that the 
understanding of the preceding words hinged on the understanding 
of these final words. The result was that the preacher was not 
understood because he would not condescend to use the simple 
word ‘‘practical’’ instead of “pragmatic.” I’m sure that only a 
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small fraction of one per cent in that audience knew what prag- 
matic means. 

The mention of Communism reminds me of the vocabulary 
commonly employed in combating the evil. I doubt if there is a 
pulpit in the lan irom which Communism has not been defined as 
a ‘materialistic or atheistic philosophy of life.’” How many have 
an accurate idea of what the term ‘“‘philosoply of life’? means? 
I imagine that a group of university professors could spend hours 
arguing as to just what exactly it does mean. In the meantime, 
while we soar high over the congregations’ heads in this manner, 
the communists are saying tersely: ‘‘We will take Rockefeller’s 
money out of his pockets and hand it over to you, and you will be 
living on the top of the world.’’ Or we talk in generalities about 
“the malefactors of wealth’ and “‘social justice’”’ and the “‘totali- 
tarian system,”’ while the Communists say (I quote): ‘‘Let’s have 
no cries of peace, peace! There is no peace: after the union 
there will be the peace afforded by decent conditions and decent 
pay. If we can’t beat the clever sneaks at the conference table, 
let’s take them on the battlefield!’’ The most ignorant person can 
understand these communistic utterances, because they are simple 
and pointed pictures. And the longer we continue to talk in terms 
that are above the average intelligence, the longer we leave the 
Communists an open field. 

We have an idea that, because we are intelligent and because 
schools have been erected all over the land, the whole American 
public is intelligent. Who is this American public? Only asmall 
percentage enter universities or colleges. A comparatively small 
number enter high school. Of course, our city high schools are 
well attended, but all of the American public do not live in the 
cities. Farmers, miners, and factory hands, and others whose 
monotonous work has dulled their intelligence (if it was developed 
in younger years), make up the majority of the American public. 
Working under each intelligent executive are scores of ignorant 
workers. Even if these workers are intelligent about their jobs, 
how many of them make any study of their religion? The result 
is that if they cannot understand sermons and Catholic writings 
they are receiving no religious instruction, and cannot meet and 
help to solve the problems of the present day. 
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Of course, God could give our people the gift of the Faith, but He 
has deigned to use us as tools and has commanded us to teach. 
And incidentally I might add that teaching or preaching by way of 
paradoxes, as is now the vogue, is no way to be clear. 

But not only have we been using technical and unfamiliar terms 
which are above the layman’s understanding, but we have also 
been preaching on matters which, if not beyond their understand- 
ing, are at least beyond their immediate need to-day. What our 
people need to-day are simple expositions of the fundamental doc- 
trines and practices of our Faith. Instead of giving them such 
instructions we spend most of our preaching time telling them how 
rapidly the world is going to ruin and how immorality is stampeding 
over the nation. If an enemy were at the city gate, would you 
spend hours in telling the people about the enemy, or would you 
spend your time in instructing the people as to what to do, in tell- 
ing them about their own defense? Well, the enemy, Communism, 
is at the gate. So let us stop talking too much about atheism and 
materialism, and explain more about God and spirituality. 

Our people want these simple instructions on fundamentals. 
They are yearning for them and are spiritually starving for lack of 
them. If any reader doubts this, let him begin a series of simple 
explanations of the articles of the Apostles’ Creed and note how 
people will respond with their attendance and interest. Of 
course, it requires much work to write and speak on these funda- 
mental truths in a simple and interesting manner, but the layman’s 
response will amply reward the effort. References to certain Coun- 
cils, especially reference to ‘‘Cicumenical Councils” (which term 
means nothing to the average layman), will have to be omitted 
unless accompanied with an explanation of what a Council is. 
Neither will long quotations from the early Fathers impress the 
listeners unless they are told why we quote the Fathers, and who 
these Fathers are, and what place they hold in the Church. Simpli- 
fied arguments from reason along with Scriptural texts are what 
our people need to-day. In short, if we could adopt the style of 
presentation employed in Our Sunday Visitor, we might be sure of 
reaching the people. Thissimple style explains why this paper has 
grown so rapidly in circulation and popularity. 

If each of our priests could even once or twice get up on a speak- 
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er’s platform of the Catholic Evidence Guild on some street corner 
and talk to the man and woman of the street (the same as those 
who sit in the pews) for about twenty minutes, he would, I’m cer- 
tain, agree with my statements one hundred per cent. Because on 
the street corner the listeners are not bound under pain of sin to re- 
main until the end of the sermon and Mass, and they soon walk away 
if the speaker does not speak very plainly and on fundamental 
truths. I have heard Evidence Guild speakers nervously give 
their first talks in which they quoted the Councils and the Fathers 
and so forth as our textbooks present the matter, and they could not 
hold more than a handful made up of dutiful Catholics who thought 
they might help the cause if they remained. And I have heard 
these same speakers change their style and speak of infallibility in 
the terms of a baseball game, and compare the Pope to the umpire 
who gives the final decision, and keeps all in order and running 
smoothly. Then the listeners stayed until the end and came back 
again. 

Communists say in their propaganda that we are on the side of 
and for the capitalist. What the Communist might say with 
much more truth is that we are for the intelligentsia and ignore 
the uneducated and ignorant, at least in our sermons. Since we 
have the truth, why not come down to earth and use a true method 
of communicating God’s given truth? 

In conclusion I ask this question. Why is it that the laity are so 
ready to congratulate us when we deliver a very brief sermon, and 
why are there so many humorous remarks made among the laity 
about our sermons? Is it because of anti-clericalism—or anti- 
formalism, anti-boredom and anti-bombast? 








The Essential Element of Catholic 
Mysticism 


By BEDE Ross, O.S.B., D.D. 


In a discussion of the mystic life it is most important for a 
proper understanding of its development to start from that which 
constitutes its essence. All its marvels or phenomena spring 
from this as cause. I might say that this essential principle is 
the stem, and the various phenomena are the branches thereof. 
The absence of this dominant principle must of necessity throw 
suspicion upon all phenomena. This root principle or essential 
element has been called by theologians ‘‘infused contemplation.”’ 
I do not mean by this the basis or foundation of the mystic life. 
That must always be the theological virtues and the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. It is absolutely incorrect to say (as the late Abbot 
Chapman, O.S.B., of Downside said in his ‘Spiritual Letters’’) 
that “‘Catholic mysticism is essentially preternatural.’’ To admit 
this would be tantamount to saying that Catholic mysticism is at 
least only accidentally of the supernatural order. The preter- 
natural gifts were lost to posterity and never restored. The 
human race was, however, reinstated as regards the supernatural 
gifts, though not in the same degree as enjoyed by our first parents 
before the Fall. 

Since infused contemplation is one of the higher degrees of 
prayer, a short explanation of the various lower degrees of prayer 
will be of assistance. There are, broadly speaking, four degrees 
of prayer that gradually lead up to mystic prayer: (1) vocal 
prayer; (2) mental prayer or meditation; (3) affective prayer; 
(4) prayer of simple regard. About the fourth degree there seems 
to be some difference of opinion. It is generally admitted, how- 
ever, that this form of prayer is the immediate introduction to the 
mystic life. 

Prayer is the raising of the mind and heart to God. But when 
this prayer is accomplished by means of words uttered audibly 


either by oneself or in unison with others, such an elevation of the 
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mind and heart is called vocal prayer. This is the lowest degree of 
prayer. Mental prayer, as its name implies, is a speaking within 
oneself. It consists in a series of reflections upon some super- 
natural truth followed up by appropriate applications to one’s 
spiritual condition. The result of this consideration should be a 
series of affections directed to God or His Saints which culminate 
in an appropriate resolution. I might say these affections consti- 
tute the main part of mental prayer or meditation. 


Affective Prayer 


We call that prayer affective in which the affections are numer- 
ous or which occupy more time than the considerations and argu- 
ments. In this degree we generally find some dominant idea. Of 
course, other ideas will present themselves, but there is usually one 
that is constantly recurring. This degree should follow as a 
natural course from meditation. It is not a question here so much 
of the mind as of the heart. ‘‘Affective prayer,’’ says Fr. Mey- 
nard, ‘‘ is an elevation of the soul to God by different acts of the 
will.”” The acts which the heart produces in this prayer spring, 
for the most part, from feelings of adoration, praise, gratitude, 
passion for Our Lord’s sufferings, desire for virtue, contrition for 
sin, and humility. These inspirations occur frequently in medi- 
tation but less spontaneously. The great mystic writers, such as 
St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, and St. Francis de Sales, do not 
speak of this prayer, at least by name. 

Amongst the chief marks of affective prayer, the Venerable Fr. 
Libermann notes the sensible impressions of grace which affect the 
soul and fill it with sweet and lively emotions. In affective prayer 
grace acts more upon the senses, whilst in contemplation it acts 
by means of intellectual impressions, coming into immediate con- 
tact with the depth of the soul, as it were, and only by rebound 
acting upon the senses. Again, the character of the prayer of 
affection is vehement, whereas that of contemplation is calm. In 
the affective state the cause of the consolations is known. In the 
contemplative state the delights are much less explicable. Also 
the prayer of affection tends more to the practice of virtue, the 
amassing of merit; in a word, the soul is occupied more with itself 
than with a consideration of God and His attributes. Very often 
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the affective soul is drawn decisively towards devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament or to one of the mysteries of Our Lord’s life. 


Prayer of Simple Regard 


Whereas in the prayer of affection there is simplification of the 
intellect but a multiplicity of affections, in the prayer of simple 
regard there is a simplification of both the intellect and the will. 
Intuition takes the place of reasoning, and there is very little va- 
riety in our resolutions and affections. This is merely the negative 
part of the definition of this form of prayer. It will be well to 
describe the positive side. In the prayer of simple regard there is 
always a dominant thought or sentiment which is constantly 
recurring. This does not mean that the dominant thought is in- 
cessant; it merely implies that it is of frequent occurrence. This 
always points to an increased action on God’s part. 

Here we must sound the note of warning. A very exaggerated 
view has been formed by some of this method of prayer. They 
have imagined that the intellect and the will remain totally inactive 
before a single idea. If this were the case, the multiplicity of acts 
would have disappeared entirely. The fact is that there is only a 
temporary diminution of the acts. After some time these are in- 
evitably resumed. Itis also important to notice that, before these 
two states just described could constitute separate degrees of 
prayer, they must be capable of being prolonged for some time—for 
an hour or so. For a short time it is not difficult and not of rare 
occurrence for the mind to operate in a simplified manner, or for 
the will to elicit affections. Inthe natural order it is possible to find 
conditions that are analogous to the prayer of simplicity. Thus, 
the mother watching over her child’s cradle says little, practically 
nothing. She simply looks lovingly upon the child, but of course 
with interruptions. Two friends who have not met for a long time 
have at first much to say toeach other. But after some time there 
is an end to this interchange of ideas. They are just contented to 
be in each other’s company. 


Object of This Prayer 


Here again there is a marked tendency towards simplification. 
In general, the object of this prayer may be God, Jesus, the Blessed 
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Virgin, one of the Saints, or one of the mysteries of our Faith. 
Very often in the prayer of simple regard the soul is drawn to 
find its joy in thinking of God or of His presence in a confused and 
general manner. When this happens, we have a condition that 
borders closely upon the mystic state. It is known as the prayer 
of loving attention to God. This method of prayer is very much 
recommended by spiritual writers. We must not imagine, how- 
ever, that if anyone has attained this degree of prayer, he or she 
has immediately entered upon a path strewn with roses. Conso- 
lations undoubtedly there will be, but very often there will be peri- 
ods of aridity. The ignorance of this causes discouragement in 
many persons. They sometimes are heard to say: “If God 
approved of my prayer, or of my praying in a particular manner, 
He would give me proof of His approval by consolations.”’ 


Mystic Prayer 


I now pass on to a short discussion of the prayers of the mystic 
state. As it is now a question of the mystic state, it is important 
to distinguish the essential from that which is accidental and 
accessory, a remark that has already been made. All the spiritual 
writers agree in saying that the essential element of the mystic 
state is infused contemplation. Expressed more fully, it means 
that fruition experienced by the soul in its union with God, this 
being the result of that prayer which is beyond our ordinary efforts 
aided by grace. The union of the soul with God is fully realized 
only in heaven by means of the Beatific Vision. This union, how- 
ever, may be more or less anticipated here onearth. The striving 
after a closer union with God is the object of Christian perfection 
as well as of the mystic state. The only difference is that in the 
mystic state the means to attain this end are more exalted, more 
unusual, and more effective. What then is this mystic prayer known 
as infused contemplation? It will be well to begin by stating what 
itisnot. The four degrees of prayer just mentioned do not belong 
to the mystic state of infused contemplation. This prayer of infused 
contemplation is not a case of simply a higher degree of the ordi- 
nary forms of prayer. All mystics or contemplatives admit that 
on being raised to this degree of prayer they feel that they have en- 
tered a new world in which everything is strange and incompre- 
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hensible. St. Teresa says: “A soul to whom God begins to show 
these favors, as soon as she applies herself to prayer, does not 
understand them, nor does she know what to do with herself”’ 
(“‘Life,” chapter 14). It follows, then, that mystical contemplation 
is an entirely new mode of prayer. 


Invisible Forms 


It is important in our definition of all new forms of prayer to 
exclude those that are invisible or those of which the soul is not 
conscious. In such cases the novelty of these prayers, escaping 
as they do the observation of the mystic, could not cause that un- 
easiness, astonishment and mental torture described by St. Teresa 
and by all contemplatives. On the other hand, such modes not 
being of the experimental order would baffle every director, who 
would then have no principles for distinguishing mystic prayer 
from the ordinary forms of prayer. This remark is of the greatest 
importance if we wish to avoid all confusion. Therefore, when we 
say that mystical contemplation is infused, passive and super- 
natural, we must always add to this definition the words ‘‘experi- 
mental’ and ‘‘manifest,’’ so that we understand a state of which 
the mystic is in some manner conscious. As a matter of fact, 
there are other gifts of God that the Christian soul receives (such 
as sanctifying grace, the gifts of the Holy Ghost, the theological 
virtues), all of which are infused, passive and supernatural, but in 
quite a different sense; for these are invisible, impervious to the 
senses, and it is impossible for the mystic to experience them, at 
least directly. Direct observation could never convince us of their 
existence; the reasonings of theologians based on revelation are our 
only sure guide. Bearing this distinction in mind, we are able to 
discuss more freely the nature of mystical contemplation. 

According to St. Thomas Aquinas, mystical contemplation, 
taken in its restricted sense, is a simple intuition of supernatural 
truth followed by a movement of the will. The Angelic Doctor 
seems to have borrowed this definition from Denis the Areopagite, 
for the latter describes infused contemplation as an intuitive or 
experimental knowledge of the divine. This definition needs 
some explanation. 

(1) Intuition does not mean of the senses, but of the spirit or 
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mind, analogous to the senses that directly attain their object. 

(2) Simple intuition means that there is no reasoning in the opera- 
tion. Even sensible images may be absent. But this intuition 
does not exclude various affections of the heart: ‘‘Voluntas sequi- 
tur intellectum.”’ 

(3) The intuition is experimental. The object is real and actu- 
ally present. 

(4) The object of this intuition is divine. In other words, the 
object is transcendent. 

(5) Finally, this intuition is passive; and this passivity is invol- 
untary, and at the same time the mystic is conscious of it. This 
alone would suffice to distinguish the mystic life from the ascetic. 

We have said the object of infused contemplation is the presence 
of God, or at least some supernatural reality. The all-important 
question to answer now is whether a direct or intuitive vision of 
God is possible here on earth. The testimony of the mystics 
themselves comes to our aid in solving this problem. If such a 
vision does occur in this life, it would have to be accompanied by 
abalienation of the senses. St. Teresa says: ‘“When I began to 
understand a little about supernatural prayer (I mean the prayer 
of quiet), it seemed to me that I felt the presence of God, as indeed 
I did”’ (‘‘Life,’”” Chapter 22, Prayer of Quiet). Previous to this she 
had written: ‘But God wishes that the soul should understand 
that He is near her.... He wishes that we should feel the effects of 
His presence” (Chapter 14). St. John ofthe Cross says: ‘‘I soared 
aloft, above all earthly knowledge. This sublime knowledge is 
the sacred contact of the holy and divine essence’ (‘Canticle on 
Ecstasy’). In this state, according to Venerable Louis de Blois, 
“the soul is immersed or absorbed in God; it bathes at will in the 
divinity and experiences ineffable joy” (‘‘Spiritual Instructions’”’). 
St. Alphonsus Rodriguez is careful to note that this special touch 
is not accompanied by any image. Hesays: “This feeling of the 
presence of God within one is not caused by the imagination; the 
certitude is from on high. This certitude is spiritual, and the soul 
feels that God is in her.’”’ St. Francis de Sales says: ‘“The soul in 
a state of quietude in God’s presence tastes the sweetness of His 
presence. The soul in this state of répose has no need of exer- 
cising either the memory or the imagination’’ (“Love of God,” 
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Book VI, Chapter 9). St. Alphonsus Rodriguez declares that one 
day he was rapt in ecstasy and saw the divine essence, though in an 
obscure manner. The divinity was partially hidden by two thin 
veils. 


Persons More Adapted for the Contemplative Life 


We must state as a general principle that all persons who are 
leading an upright life are capable of receiving the mystic favors, 
no matter what their state of lifemay be. This applies to baptized 
and devout non-Catholics, though we must admit that these are 
situated in less favorable circumstances. Thus, men and women, 
children and old men, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, married 
and unmarried, priests and religious, those living in the world and 
those in the solitude of desert places—all such persons may be the 
recipients, in God’s dispensation, of even the choicest of his mystic 
graces. Nevertheless, not all persons are equally adapted for the 
mystic life. Some can be more readily cast into the mystic mold 
than others. Temperament has much to do with it. Again no 
particular age is required. A great number of contemplatives 
received their first mystic gifts in earliest childhood. St. Aloysius 
Gonzaga and St. John Berchmans are well known. Christina 
Stumbel received her first ecstasy, which lasted three days, when 
she was but ten years of age. Among the widows we have such 
illustrious mystics as St. Bridget, St. Elizabeth of Hungary, and 
St. Frances de Chantal. Among sinners we have Mary Mag- 
dalen, Margaret of Cortona, Zoe, Thais, and Pelagia. Of married 
persons a very celebrated and recent case is that of St. Mary Anne 
Taig, who was raised to the higher degrees of the contemplative 
life. She was a poor and ignorant woman, who through fidelity 
to grace became a second St. Teresa. This shows that, far from 
being excluded from these heavenly visitations, ignorant persons 
who can neither read nor write are very often just the ones who are 
admitted to them. This is probably due to the fact that such 
persons, instructed only in the rudiments of the Catechism, more 
distrustful of self very often, are more ardent in seeking God’s 
help than the learned. Nevertheless, it would be wrong to con- 
clude that knowledge is in itself an obstacle, when it is a question of 
mysticfavors. Innocent XII condemned the following statements: 
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that a theologian is less disposed or adapted for the contemplative 
life than an ignorant person (1) because his faith is not so simple; 
(2) because he is not humble enough; (3) because he is not so 
earnest about the salvation of his soul as the rude and unlettered 
are; and last of all (4) because his mind being filled with so many 
ideas and opinions, and so many sensible images presenting them- 
selves, he is less able to receive that pure and divine illumination. 

There are certain states of life more favorable for contempla- 
tion. The first is the state of virginity. Our Lord’s special love 
for St. John points to this. “Jesus loved him,” says St. Jerome, 
“because the virtue of chastity in which he excelled made him 
worthy of such love.”” St. Paulsays: ‘The unmarried woman and 
the virgin thinketh on the things of the Lord’”’ (I Cor., viii. 34). 
It is but natural that the Divine Spouse should make choice of 
those who have formed no other union. Though men are not 
excluded, still the preference seems to be for women. There are 
some reasons for this. Certain it is that women have their faults. 
They are often nervous, impressionable, passionate, and very often 
too sensitive in their spirituality. Often they dissimulate, and not 
infrequently they deceive even themselves. Yet, in all justice to 
them, we must admit that they possess many good qualities which 
make them fit subjects for the comtemplative life. They are as 
a general rule more devout than men, and their sense of modesty 
is more delicate. They are also by nature more affectionate than 
men, and this enables them to love God more ardently. The knowl- 
edge of the weakness of their sex tends to keep them more 
humble and dependent upon God. Last but not least, they are 
usually not so distracted by the various pursuits of life as men are. 
Scaramelli gives another reason, and I must say that it deserves 
consideration. He says that since women cannot aspire to the 
priesthood and the care of souls, in both of which there is such 
abundance of consolation, God wishes to make up for this by 
granting them the sublime spiritual joys of contemplation. The 
third class of such privileged souls are those who live the cloistered 
life, or at any rate those who live in solitude and retirement 
from the world. 

Kinds of Mystic Prayer 

A few words must now be said about the various kinds of mystic 
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prayer. There are four kinds of mystic prayer: (1) the prayer of 
quiet; (2) the prayer of union (full or semi-ecstatic union); (3) 
the ecstatic union or ecstasy; (4) the forming or deifying 
union, or the spiritual marriage of the soul with God. 

Prayer of Quiet.—-In this prayer the union with God is not so 
great as to dispel all distractions. The prayer of quiet consists in 
a partial suspension of the faculties of the soul. This does not 
mean a state of inactivity. It simply means that the intellect is 
centered upon one particular object (e.g., God or one of His attri- 
butes). The same thing usually happens to the will. Speaking 
of this state St. Francis de Sales says: ‘‘The soul in this sweet 
repose enjoys this delicate sense of the divine presence. She sees 
her Spouse present with so sweet a view that reasonings would be 
to her unprofitable and superfluous. She has need of neither 
the imagination nor the memory.”’ How long does this state last? 
In beginners usually for but a brief space, the time it would take to 
recite a Hail Mary. Later on it becomes more frequent, so that 
eventually it is more or less habitual. 

Prayer of Union.—This prayer is a mystic union of such strength 
that there are no distractions, the soul being fully occupied with 
its subject. The senses continue to act in a greater or less degree. 
The difference between this prayer and that of quiet is that the 
personal effort is less. St. Teresa is our sure guide in diagnosing this 
prayer, since she experienced it. Speaking of the prayer of quiet 
she says: ‘Herein is this prayer distinguished from that wherein 
the soul is altogether united with God; for then the soul receives 
this nourishment as here by swallowing it down, but finds it within 
herself without perceiving how Our Lord put it there’’ (‘“‘Way of 
Perfection,’’ Chapter 31). By what means can we detect whether 
this union wastruly mystical? All Catholic theologians are unani- 
mous in declaring that the union is divine in origin when after- 
wards there is a spiritual transformation in the life of the person. 
If the contemplative becomes more humble, more fervent and 
faithful in the practice of the various virtues, more generous and 
even heroic in the service of God; if, in fine, this sacred union has 
convinced the person that God alone must be the object of his or 
her desires, then we have every reason to believe with moral cer- 
tainty that the union is supernatural. 
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Ecstatic Union 

Practically speaking, we may say that this degree is the mystical 
union intensified. There are two essential elements: (1) very 
close attention to some sacred object; (2) complete alienation of 
the sensible faculties. There are three degrees of ecstasy: (1) sim- 
ple ecstasy; (2) rapture; (3) flight of spirit. The exterior and 
oral method is followed in the question of recall. What is it that 
takes place during ecstasy? Not infrequently there is a vision of 
the Blessed Trinity. This does not necessarily mean that the 
mystics see God as He is. Due to the manifestation of certain 
divine attributes such as infinity, aseity, the creative power, 
immutability and universal knowledge, the contemplation is too 
blinding to permit of this. How long does this state last? Accord- 
ing to St. Teresa, during the period of its greatest intensity it does 
not last more than half an hour. Blessed Herman Joseph fell into 
an ecstasy almost daily towards the end of his life. It usually 
happened at the Offertory. The most extraordinary case is that of 
Mariavon Moerl. The last thirty-five years of her life were almost 
one continual ecstasy. 

True ecstasy differs toto celo from the false ecstasy of the neuro- 
pathic patients. In true ecstasy the intellectual faculty grows ina 
surprising manner. With the neurotic patients there in a diminu- 
tion of intelligence. During the attack the patients utter merely 
commonplaces. After the so-called ecstasy the patients emerge 
dull, depressed, stupefied. There is usually no connection between 
their ideas. The will is very weak. These poor creatures are 
usually barren dreamers. The moral sense is of a low order. On 
the whole, we are confronted with a degenerate and impoverished 
nature. 

With the Saints who had ecstasies we find diametrically opposite 
characteristics. No one can in justice allege that they were de- 
mented or deluded persons. They are strong characters, capable 
of contending against untold difficulties, and organizers of the 
first order. St. Dominic, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Teresa, St. 
Ignatius, St. Francis Xavier are proofs of this. Their will was 
firm; they fought against the tendencies of their lower nature 
and endured innumerable hardships. Their moral sense was high. 
They were forgetful of <e!f 2nd devoted solely to the glory of God. 
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Spiritual Marriage 


It remains to say a few words about the transforming union or 
the ‘‘spiritual marriage,” as it is often called. This state may be 
termed the apogee of the mystic life. It contains three principal 
elements: (1) union thatis almost permanent; (2) a transforma- 
tion of the higher faculties to their manner of operating; (3) us- 
ually a permanent intellectual vision of the Blessed Trinity or of 
some divine attribute. In this state the soul is habitually con- 
scious of this intimate union. The intellect and will participate more 
in the divine nature. This participation may be compared to iron 
in the fire. The espousals are the preliminaries tothe union. The 
case of St. Catherine Ricci is famous. According to St. John of 
the Cross, souls in this state are confirmed in grace. 
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Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Violation of Corpses and Graves 


Persons who violate the bodies or graves of the dead with a 
view to theft or any other evil purpose, shall be punished with a 
personal interdict. They are zpso facto branded with infamy, and, 
if they are clerics, shall be deposed in addition to the other penal- 
ties (Canon 2328). 

In the Canon Law in vogue before the promulgation of the 
Code there was no penalty against the profanation of the graves 
and the bodies of the dead. In the summary of Canon Law 
penalties, the Constitution ‘‘Apostolice Sedis” of Pope Pius IX, 
there was an ipso facto excommunication reserved to the Holy See 
against those who without proper permission removed relics from 
the Catacombs of the City of Rome and its territory, and the 
same excommunication was incurred by those who assisted or 
gave any help in the theft. Very likely the Church did not find 
it necessary to legislate against the profanation of bodies and of 
graves, because the Roman Civil Law was very severe and counted 
that offense among the atrocious crimes punishable with the 
death penalty. There are some references to this crime in the 
Church. St. Gregory of Nyssa says that those who disturb the 
bodies of the dead looking for things they might steal (e.g., 
ornaments, clothes, etc.), are to do public penance to the same 
extent as those guilty of fornication (for nine years). The 
Fourth Council of Toledo decreed that, if any cleric is convicted 
of having demolished the sepulchres, he ought to be deposed from 
his Orders, and after that do three years’ penance, considering 
that this crime is punishable with death by the public laws (cfr. 
Ayrinhac, ‘‘Penal Legislation of the Code,” n. 239). 

Pope Boniface VIII speaks of a peculiar abuse, saying that when 
the body of some nobleman or a man of high station in life was to 
be buried far away, the family would have his body dissected and 
cook the dismembered parts to get the flesh off them and then 
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send the bones to the place of burial. For this inhuman and cruel 
treatment of the bodies the Supreme Pontiff pronounces ipso 
facto excommunication reserved to the Holy See (‘‘Extravagantes 
Communes,” cap. 1, Lib. III, tit. 6). 

The law of the Code forbids the attack on human bodies or on 
graves when it is done for reason of theft or other sinful purposes. 
Medical students have to learn the anatomy of the human body, 
and have to dissect bodies of the dead under the supervision of 
their instructors. Nobody can find fault with this method of 
teaching, for by the knowledge gained thereby many lives are 
saved and much misery and suffering is relieved. In other ways, 
too, the bodies of the dead may be needed for the advancement of 
science, and so long as it is done for a great and noble purpose, 
the seeming disrespect is by far outweighed by the good that is 
accomplished. Ordinarily the mutilation of the human body is 
not permitted; yet, the surgeon may have to amputate an arm 
or leg to save the life of the person. 


Violation of Churches and Cemeteries 


Persons who defile the sanctity of a church or cemetery in the 
manner described in Canons 1172 and 1207, shall be punished by 
the Ordinary with interdict from entering a church and other ap- 
propriate penalties in proportion to the gravity of their guilt 
(Canon 2329). 

Canon 1172 reads as follows: ‘‘A church is polluted only by the 
crimes here enumerated, if they are certain, notorious, and com- 
mitted within the church itself: (1) homicide; (2) a sinful and 
serious shedding of blood; (3) godless and disgraceful uses to 
which the church has been converted; (4) burial of an infidel or 
of a person excommunicated by condemnatory or declaratory 
sentence. By the pollution of the church, the cemetery adjoining 
the church is not necessarily polluted, or vice versa.” Canon 1207 
reads: ‘‘The laws of the Canons concerning interdict, violation, 
and reconciliation of churches, are to be applied also to ceme- 
teries.”’ 

Homicide is the intentional and unjustifiable killing of an in- 
nocent person. Holy Scripture says: ‘The innocent and just 
person thou shalt not put to death” (Exod., xxiii. 7). If in time 
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of war, rebellion, etc., armed men use a church building for their 
protection and fight from it, some may get killed in church, but 
it is not homicide provided that those who kill are justified in 
waging war against those using the church. If a demented per- 
son kills someone in church, it is not homicide; the killing may 
be classed with accidental death. If someone is unjustly at- 
tacked in church and in self-defense kills the attacker, it is not 
homicide. If a person commits suicide in church, it is not in the 
technical sense homicide even if it is known that he was sane and 
sinned grievously by taking his own life. Nevertheless, canonists 
commenting on the Code are of the opinion that suicide does pol- 
lute the church, because under the former Canon Law suicide 
was held equivalent to homicide in the matter of the desecration 
of churches. If a person has been mortally wounded in church 
but dies outside the church, the murder is considered to have 
happened in the church. Likewise, if someone from outside a 
church fires a shot and kills a person inside the church, the killing 
is considered to have taken place in the church. On the con- 
trary, if a person inside the church fires a shot and kills someone 
outside the church, the murder is not considered as having hap- 
pened in church. If a fight starts in the church and the fighters 
move out of the church and in the continued fight someone is 
killed, the murder is not considered as having happened in church, 
though the reason for the killing is traceable to something that 
happened in church. 

Sinful and serious shedding of blood in the church is the second 
cause for its pollution. There has to be a considerable flow of 
blood, as the term of the law ‘‘sanguinis effusione’’ implies; but 
it is not necessary that the blood flows to the floor of the church, 
as it may be absorbed by the clothes of the person wounded. If 
a person receives even a dangerous wound in church (not suffi- 
cient to cause death afterwards) and very little or no blood is shed, 
the church is not polluted. On the contrary, if a great deal of 
blood is shed through nose or mouth, but the blow that someone 
gave to a person in the church is not considered a mortally sinful 
act, the shedding of blood would not pollute the church because it 
was not caused by a grievously sinful act. Some canonists, says 
Cardinal Gasparri (‘‘De SS. Eucharistia,’’ I, n. 251), hold that the 
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copious bleeding from the nose never pollutes the church, because 
some people get a nose bleed from the slightest cause. Evidently 
that is not good reasoning, for if the copious bleeding is caused by 
a gravely sinful act of striking a person in church, the terms of the 
law “‘injuriosa et gravis sanguinis effusio”’ are verified. 

Godless and disgraceful uses to which a church has been con- 
verted is the third cause of pollution. Though it is generally ad- 
mitted by commentators of the Code of Canon Law that this form 
of pollution was not to be found in the law of the Church before 
the Code, nevertheless there are several decisions of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites which demanded the rite of reconciliation 
to be performed ad cautelam where churches had been occupied by 
soldiers who used it like a barracks or even brought horses in 
there (cfr. Gasparri, ‘‘De SS. Eucharistia,’”’ I, n. 246). The term 
“usus’” implies not merely a solitary act of impiety or disgrace to 
the sacred place, but a continuation of the act for some length of 
time. Wherefore, stealing in or from the church, profanation of 
sacred things, and robbing of the Blessed Sacrament are individ- 
ual acts of impiety, not impious uses of the church (“‘Epitome 
Iuris Canonici,’’ ed. 1934, II, n. 489). The term “‘sordidus’’ as 
applied to the use to which the church is put has to be taken in the 
literal sense of filthy, dirty, nasty, foul, as in the above-quoted 
example where a church had been used for a stable to house 
horses and mules during a war, and where the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites demanded the ceremony of reconciliation before the 
church was to be used again for divine services. The holding of 
secular meetings and political gatherings, even such as are of an 
anti-Catholic character, would not be a sordid use in the sense of 
Canon 1172. If the anti-Catholic meetings are of a nature to be 
called impious, repeated meetings of that kind would defile the 
church under the prohibition against impious uses. The same is 
true if a Catholic church was seized and devoted for a while to the 
holding of non-Catholic religious services. 

The fourth and last reason for defilement of a church enumer- 
ated in Canon 1172, § 1, is the burial of an unbaptized person and 
of one excommunicated by declaratory or condemnatory sentence. 
The former Canon Law decreed that a church was polluted by 
burial of an infidel (7.e., an unbaptized person); in reference to 
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the burial of excommunicated persons in church, the commen- 
tators of the old Canon Law were of the opinion that only the burial 
of an excommunicatus vitandus polluted the church, but some of 
the canonists said that the law likewise applied to the burial of 
notorious schismatics and heretics, though they had not been ex- 
communicated by a declaratory or condemnatory sentence (cfr. 
Gasparri, ‘““De SS. Eucharistia,”’ I, n. 254). Under the law of the 
Code the question of burial of infidels and excommunicated per- 
sons in a church is practically eliminated by the rule of Canon 
1205, § 2, which forbids the burial in church of lay persons and 
clerics with the exception of royal personages, of residential 
bishops, abbots and prelates nullius, and of the Supreme Pontiff. 

The penalties of Canon 2329 for the pollution of a Catholic 
cemetery or church are all ferendz sententiz; that is to say, they 
are not incurred by the very actions that pollute a church or ceme- 
tery but are to be imposed by the Ordinary. 

Penalties against Offenses Committed in the Election of 
the Supreme Pontiff 

With regard to the penalties enacted against offenses which may 
be committed in the election of the Supreme Pontiff, the only law 
to be considered is the Constitution of Pope Pius X, “Vacante 
Sede Apostolica,’’ December 25, 1904 (Canon 2330). 

The complete text of the Constitution ‘““Vacante Sede Aposto- 
lica’”’ is printed in the Code of Canon Law immediately after 
Canon 2414, the last Canon of the Code. There are eight ex- 
communications in that Constitution and one in the Constitution 
“Commissum Nobis’ of January 20, 1904, which Constitution is 
confirmed and is made part of the Constitution of Pope Pius X 
on the election of the Roman Pontiff. These nine excommunica- 
tions are as follows: 

(1) the refusal of a Cardinal who is present in the Conclave to 
appear for the voting after the bell calling them has been sounded 
the third time, unless he is impeded by illness (Const. V.S. A., 
n. 37); 

(2) the sending of letters or writings of any kind (printed or 
otherwise) from outside to persons present in the Conclave, in- 
cluding Cardinals, or the sending of such material from the Con- 
clave to persons outside, without first submitting them for the ex- 
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amination of the Secretary of the Sacred College and the prelate 
appointed for the custody of the Conclave. It is also forbidden 
to all persons inside the Conclave to send daily papers or any 
periodicals outside the Conclave (Const. V. S. A., n. 50); 

(3) violation of the secret in reference to all matters pertaining 
to the election of the Roman Pontiff and all other affairs done in 
Conclave or in the place of election (Const. V. S. A., n. 51); 

(4) manifestation by Cardinals to their attendants or con- 
clavists or to any other persons of things which directly or indi- 
rectly have reference to the voting, and also of the acts or decrees 
enacted in the meetings of Cardinals either before or during the 
Conclave (Const. V. S. A., n. 52). Title I, Chapter II, nn. 6-11, 
of the Constitution “‘Vacante Sede Apostolica’’ describes the 
meetings of Cardinals after the vacancy of the Apostolic See has 
occurred, both before and after they enter the Conclave; 

(5) simony committed in the election of the Roman Pontiff as 
condemned by former laws, notably the Constitution of Pope 
Julius II, ‘Cum tam divino,”’ January 14, 1505; but the invalidity 
of the simoniacal election decreed by Pope Julius II (or by any 
other Pope) is revoked in order that there may be no pretext for 
attacking the validity of the election of the Supreme Pontiff 
(Const. V. S. A., n. 79); 

(6) the discussion of a successor of the Roman Pontiff, while he 
is still living and without consulting him; the promise to vote for 
such future candidate; and all deliberations and discussion on 
this subject at private gatherings (Const. V. S. A., n. 80); 

(7) the acceptance by Cardinals or any other members of the 
Conclave of the rédle of an intermediary of civil powers to present 
their ‘“Veto”’ (or Exclusiva) of a possible candidate for the Supreme 
Pontificate; it is forbidden to present that veto even in the form 
of a mere desire or in any manner either to the College of Cardinals 
or to individual Cardinals, either before or during the Conclave 
(Const. ‘“Commissum Nobis,’ and Const. V. S. A., n. 81). The 
governments of France, Austria and Spain pretended to have the 
right to forbid the College of Cardinals the election of some prob- 
able candidates whom they did not want to be elected and to an- 
nounce the names of them to the Conclave through some Car- 
dinal of theirown country. Though the Supreme Pontiff had not 
given those countries any such right, they nevertheless did inter- 
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fere with the elections seeing, as Vermeersch-Creusen observed 
(“Epitome,” III, n. 530), that there was no determined objection 
to the abuse on the part of the Church. The Constitution of 
Pope Pius X absolutely condemns and punishes severely all such 
attempts at interference of civil governments; 

(8) agreements, compacts, promises or any other obligations 
made or assumed by Cardinals which may restrict their freedom 
of voting or not voting for some one or several candidates (Const. 
V.S. A., n. 82). Lest civil governments achieve indirectly what 
they were forbidden to do directly in excluding someone from 
being elected or pushing ahead someone whom they desired to 
have elected, the new law on election of the Supreme Pontiff ab- 
solutely forbids the Cardinals to make any promise, agreement, 
etc., by which their full freedom of election is hampered; 

(9) an attack on the letters which the legitimately elected 
Roman Pontiff may have issued on any business whatsoever be- 
fore his coronation (Const. V. S. A., n. 88). The principle under- 
lying this prohibition is that the one who is legitimately elected 
to the office of Supreme Head of the Church obtains full and com- 
plete jurisdiction over the whole Church at the moment of giving 
his consent to the election. No conferring power by coronation 
ceremony or by any other sacred rite is needed; the power is con- 
ferred by God on the one who legitimately succeeds in the Pon- 
tificate of St. Peter. In most other ecclesiastical elections the ap- 
pointment of a person to an office does not take effect until after 
the competent ecclesiastical Superior has approved the election, 
with the so-called confirmation (cfr. Canon 177). Since the Su- 
preme Pontiff has no Superior in the Church, there can be ques- 
tion of the confirmation of his election. 

Are all nine excommunications in reference to the election of 
the Supreme Pontiff incurred automatically, and do the Car- 
dinals incur any or all of them if guilty of doing what is forbidden 
under excommunication? Who has the right to absolve from 
those excommunications? 

Let us look at the text of the Constitution. The first excom- 
munication in n. 37 explicitly states that it is incurred automati- 
cally. The same statement is made concerning the second in 
n. 50, the third in n. 51, the fourth in n. 52, and the fifth in n. 79. 
Concerning the sixth, as the text of n. 80 does not indicate that it 
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is a late sententie penalty, it must be considered a penalty 
erendz sententiz. The seventh in n. 81 is expressly called a latz 
sententiz excommunication; the eighth in n. 82 seems to be an 
excommunication that is incurred automatically (late sententiz) 
because the terms in which it is pronounced, “contra facientes ex 
nunc excommunicationis poena innodamus,’’ are indicative of a 
penalty latz sententiz. The ninth excommunication in n. 88 is a 
penalty that is incurred automatically, as is clear from the manner 
in which it is inflicted (‘‘“excommunicationis sententia innoda- 
mus’). 

As to the persons who may incur any of the nine excommunica- 
tions of the Constitution on the election of the Supreme Pontiff, 
the first in n. 37 affects the Cardinals in Conclave only; the sec- 
ond in n. 50 affects the Cardinals and all others who are employed 
in the Conclave, and all persons outside the Conclave who act 
against the law of n. 50 of the Constitution ‘““Vacante Sede Apos- 
tolica.”” The third in n. 51 against violation of the secret affects 
the Cardinals and all others who are admitted to the Conclave. 
The fourth in n. 52 affects the Cardinals who make known to their 
servants and others within the Conclave or to any other persons 
anything concerning the voting and matters which transpired in 
the meeting of the Cardinals before or during the Conclave in 
reference to things regulated by the Constitution on the election 
of the Pope. The fifth in n. 79 against simony in the election does 
not specially mention the Cardinals, but the Constitution of Pope 
Pius X confirms former Papal Constitutions on this abuse and in 
the Constitutions of Pope Julius II the Cardinals were punished 
with excommunication. It seems therefore certain that Cardinals 
as well as others incur the excommunication in virtue of the law 
expressed in n. 79 of the Constitution of Pope Pius X. Though 
the Code of Canon Law in Canon 2227, § 2, states that Cardinals 
are not comprehended in the laws decreeing penalties unless they 
are expressly mentioned, nevertheless in the laws on the election of 
the Supreme Pontiff no other laws are to be considered except the 
Constitution “‘Vacante Sede Apostolica.” 

In the sixth excommunication in n. 80 Cardinals and all others 
are punished for the discussion of the election of the future Pope 
before the death of the present Pope. The seventh excommuni- 
cation in n. 81 punishes Cardinals and all others who have been 
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admitted to the Conclave if they dare to accept from a civil gov- 
ernment the réle of an intermediary to present its veto to either 
individual Cardinals or to the College of Cardinals before or dur- 
ing the Conclave. The eighth excommunication in n. 82 is de- 
creed against Cardinals who make some agreement, promise or 
other engagement to vote or not to vote for a certain person or 
persons. The ninth excommunication in n. 88 seems to strike 
Cardinals and all others who attack letters of the newly elected 
Pope on any business whatsoever issued after his acceptance of 
the election and before his coronation. The Cardinals are not 
specially mentioned, but it simply strikes all who are guilty of the 
above offense, and the Constitution is the exclusive law on the 
matter of the election of the Pope. 

Concerning the absolution from the excommunications, n. 51 
of the Constitution ‘“‘Vacante Sede Apostolica’’ rules that nobody 
else than the Supreme Pontiff can absolve from any of the excom- 
munications of the Constitution except in danger of death. The 
Major Penitentiary has no authority to absolve from these ex- 
communications. 

Disobedience to Orders of the Roman Pontiff or One’s 
Proper Ordinary, and Conspiracy against Their Authority 
Persons who stubbornly refuse to obey the legitimate precepts 

or prohibitions of the Roman Pontiff or their proper Ordinary 
shall be punished with appropriate penalties, not excluding cen- 
sures, in proportion to the gravity of their guilt. 

Those who conspire against the authority of the Roman Pon- 
tiff or his legates or their own proper Ordinary, or against their 
legitimate commands, and also those who provoke subjects to 
disobedience towards them, shall be restrained by censures and 
other penalties; if they are clerics, they shall be deprived of digni- 
ties, benefices and other offices; if they are religious, they shall be 
deprived of active and passive vote and of office (Canon 2331). 

Christ Himself demands obedience to the Superiors of His 
Church when He says to the Holy Apostles: ‘He that heareth 
you, heareth Me; and he that despiseth you, despiseth Me; and 
he that despiseth Me, despiseth Him that sent Me”’ (Luke, x. 16). 
The term, “legitimate precepts or prohibitions,’’ means that the 
orders and precepts given by the ecclesiastical Superiors must be 
within the scope of their authority as defined by the law of the 
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Church. They must be reasonable and possible, having due re- 
gard to the circumstances, persons, time and place. If the Su- 
perior’s orders become unusually difficult or practically impossible 
because of particular circumstances, the subjects have the right 
to explain respectfully to the Superior why they believe that they 
cannot execute the orders and request that they be suspended or 
modified. However, if the Superior insists that the command be 
complied with, the subject must make a sincere effort to do what 
is prescribed. There is no doubt that God blesses an obedient 
man with most marvellous success, as the history of the Catholic 
Church attests in innumerable cases. The Holy Bible puts 
obedience above all other religious acts of worship of God. Writ- 
ers on the spiritual life point out that obedience is the greatest 
and most acceptable gift that a human creature can give to Al- 
mighty God, inasmuch as he sacrifices to God what is most pre- 
cious to human nature, one’s freedom and one’s desire to act 
according to one’s own will. Since God can never be outdone in 
generosity, He rewards the generous sacrifices of man with most 
bountiful blessings often bordering on the miraculous. 

The Code speaks of stubborn refusal to obey, which according 
to the commentators on the Code indicate that the Pope, 
Ordinary or other ecclesiastical Superior should not proceed with 
penalties against a disobedient subject until they have warned 
him once or twice to stop his resistance to a law, precept, pro- 
hibition, etc. A stubborn resistance to authority is somewhat 
akin to both heresy and schism. In view of the Catholic principle 
by which we are to see in our lawful Superiors the representatives 
of God, since God does not govern us directly but through the 
medium of those whom He has placed over His Church, a stubborn 
refusal to obey is practically a denial of that fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Catholic Faith. 

The second paragraph of Canon 2331 speaks of conspiracy by 
which two or more persons unite to raise opposition against the 
authority of the Supreme Pontiff or his legates or against their 
own Ordinary. Furthermore, it speaks of inciting others to dis- 
obedience towards them. Evidently such actions are far more 
sinful than one’s own stubborn opposition to lawful Superiors, 
and are to be punished accordingly. 





























The Parish Janitor 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


No one to-day questions the place and the importance of the 
free principal in the parish school. The passing years prove her 
value and give to all in close contact with the school a proper con- 
ception of her work. Can we stress too much that she is not an 
odd-job clerical worker? She is the executive officer charged with 
the organization, administration, and supervision of the school. 

We do not now wish to enlarge further upon the functions of the 
head of the school. Our present purpose is to write of the janitor 
and his proper place in the conduct of the school. He is a very 
important individual in the scholastic personnel. The janitor 
in the parish school has a large task. The casual observer does 
not think of him as a school official, but the janitor has a semi- 
official capacity. His immediate tasks are roughly summed up in 
saying that he is responsible for heating, lighting, ventilating, and 
cleaning the school. This presents the physical side of his work, 
but that work has a large significance and many aspects. 

The janitor comes into close contact with many phases of the 
work of the school. He sometimes learns more about the pupils 
than the teacher who sees them only in school, and at times he 
knows more about the teachers than the principal does. If he be 
a member of the local community, his friends and neighbors com- 
monly derive their estimate of the school from him. We do not 
commonly compare him with those in charge of the program of 
instruction, but Cubberley does not hesitate to say that “the 
most important individual about any large school building, after 
the principal, is the school janitor.”’ 

We wrote recently of the janitor as a builder of school spirit. 
This becomes clear when we reflect that the conscientious per- 
formance of his work makes for the physical well-being of the 
pupils. Pupils who have in their school a clean and comfortable 
workroom, and who have a proper sense of personal responsibility 


for the maintenance of physical conditions conducive to school 
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work, will easily and naturally develop a pride in their school. 
That pride is the foundation of school spirit. 

There is to-day a growing appreciation of the importance of the 
janitorial position. There was a time when no attention was given 
to standards either in the choice of a janitor or in the evaluation of 
his work. The wages offered were meager, the hours long, the 
work hard, and consequently the first applicant, regardless of 
qualifications, secured the position. Small wonder that many 
janitors thus chosen were unskilled in any line of work, ignorant 
of sanitary standards, and strove to limit themselves to the quality 
and the quantity of actual labor that the wages warranted. 

Fortunately in the parish school the place has never become a 
political sinecure, nor do we have to hire political pensioners. 
The personal political power of the janitor or his influence with a 
school board never becomes a factor in his selection or his work. 
Frequently a parish is afflicted with senescent pensioners, but in 
most dioceses the pastor has by diocesan statute the power to 
correct abuses of this nature in the personnel. When the pastor 
persists in carrying a pet pensioner, perhaps from parish to parish, 
there is no remedy. 

The pastor sets the standards and maintains them. He can do 
away with the petty domination of many bosses by defining 
clearly that the janitor accepts orders in ordinary course only from 
the pastor or the principal. The janitor’s multiple responsibility 
in the parish organization may make it necessary for the pastor to 
act as a clearing house for all suggestions in the matter of janitor 
service. The pastor or his assistant holds a vantage point from 
which to view the tasks of the janitor asa whole. It is easy fora 
priest in charge to determine through observation the amount of 
work a man should be expected to perform in the course of a day. 
At the same time pastoral supervision of janitorial service prevents 
soldiering. The workman cannot explain neglect of one task by 
claiming that he was busy with another, when he is speaking to an 
official with a clear knowledge of the relative order and difficulty 
of all his tasks. 

We have previously presented Reavis’ enumeration of the duties, 
of a school janitor, and the score card devised by Engelhardt, 
Reeves and Womrath for rating janitorial-engineering service. 
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It stands to reason that the workman chosen as janitor should be 
the individual best equipped to perform the prescribed tasks in 
the most efficient manner. Ceteris paribus, the standards estab- 
lished by Cubberley should determine the choice of an applicant. 
This authority stresses, first, good moral character. The wisdom 
of that specification is evident. The school janitor is thrown into 
close personal contact with young and impressionable children. 
His every word and action in their presence may influence them 
for good or evil. In his contacts with children he must be con- 
scious of a high responsibility in this regard. 

Cubberley demands cleanly personal habits and speech, to- 
gether with the use of reasonably good English, because of his con- 
tacts with the children of the school. In the ideal situation the 
teachers and the principal exhort the pupils to codperate with the 
janitor and to respect him personally. Christian parents train 
their children to respect their elders, and the school child is like 
clay in the hands of the molder. He has an instinctive reverence 
for those in authority over him, and cannot but be influenced by 
the example of those in official position. The tactful janitor will 
maintain amicable relations especially with the boys of the school. 
If he has an interest in and a right attitude towards children, 
he can at times help to supervise the boys on the playground and 
in the basement and toilet. 

The parish school janitor is usually burdened with a multi- 
plicity of tasks in the school, the church, the rectory, and the con- 
vent. The salary scale for this type of service is not attractive, 
and many who apply are absolutely incompetent. It is not an 
absolute requirement that the parish janitor have a great degree of 
technical skill, or that he be highly trained in any line of work. 
True, he is expected to be a combination of a good housekeeper, a 
sanitary expert, a carpenter, a plumber, an electrician, and an 
engineer. The thorough master of any one of these trades or 
vocations usually finds more lucrative employment elsewhere. A 
man of average intelligence, willing to work and willing to learn, 
will quickly develop into a satisfactory workman. 

Janitors certainly are not born, says Cubberley, but must be 
made. The pastor frequently finds that his most difficult task is 
to make a janitor out of the material that offers. He can develop 
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no pride in good work in a man of no perspective. The candidate 
may be willing, but is unskilled and has but a low degree of intelli- 
gence; he sees no work to be done, but mereiy performs routine 
tasks in a routine way and has tremendous difficulty remembering 
any variation in the standard order of these. Frequently the 
sanitary aspect of his work has no other appeal for him than the 
imperative of his daily schedule. He stands on familiar terms 
with dust, but rigidly excludes fresh air and sunlight. 

There is a bright side to the picture, often well defined in the 
setting of the parish school. We have heard many pastors express 
satisfaction over the possession of a competent intelligent man 
who found joy in his work as a janitor. No task was too difficult, 
and his attention never had to be called to any phase of his 
work more than once. The janitor himself found things to do, 
and frequently pointed out to his superior officer a better pro- 
cedure in the traditional tasks. A large conception of his duty 
made him look upon every daily task as an essential part of his 
daily service of God. He cleaned the church rather to honor God 
than to earn a wage; he cared for the school to promote education, 
not to win the plaudits of the teachers or of a parent-teacher 
association. He looked upon the parish plant as a radiating 
center of religious life, and upon himself as its custodian. In the 
perspective of that view his work took on an added dignity and 
nobility. 

Much may be said even in defense of the disgruntled janitor. 
He has commonly many tasks, many bosses, long hours, and low 
wages. His schedule is built in accord with normal weather con- 
ditions, and the weather is seldom normal. His schedule is filled 
with routine tasks with no provision for emergencies, and emergen- 
cies demanding immediate attention are continually occurring. 
In the winter the furnace demands much time, but a heavy fall of 
snow puts him face to face with a dilemma. He cannot shovel 
snow and coal at the same time; yet, the emergency calls for some 
such bi-locational service. He devotes all extra-class hours to 
cleaning the school, but teachers report needed repairs to doors, 
seats and hinges that must be made while the pupils are absent. 
Often he must turn aside to give police protection to his building 
and grounds, or to answer the doorbell when the building is closed. 
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All day long he is under call as a messenger boy or errand boy for 
the teachers of the building. They call upon him to bring them 
supplies, hang pictures, open windows, put up shelves, carry books, 
oil rusty locks and hinges, fill ink wells, and adjust seats as 
directed. There is a broken sash cord in Room 5 and a fallen 
window shade in Room 6, and he is expected to be in both places 
at the same time. He must do much dirty work, but a begrimed 
appearance in the classroom draws a caustic remark. Everyone 
loses temper in dealing with him, but he must be consistently 
polite and goodnatured. He knows nothing about the mecha- 
nism of an electric cleaner or an electric fan, for instance, and an 
impatient teacher calling for immediate repair of some electrical 
device declares him unfit for his position. 

Sometimes the janitor is at fault. Wise administration suggests 
that the pastor or the principal direct him in his work and assist 
him in the preparation or in any subsequent revision of his daily 
schedule. The conditions that Cubberley finds are likely quite 
common in the parish school system. ‘‘Most janitors have too 
much to do,” he writes; all are human, and almost all are sensitive 
to little courtesies and expressions of appreciation, as well as to 
criticism and attempts to drive them, or to impose on them what 
seems to be unreasonable requirements. The prudent principal 
assumes that the janitor wishes to be helpful, and she solicits his 
codperation as vital to the success of the school. ‘‘A kind answer 
turneth away wrath,’’ says the proverb, and an appreciative word 
from the principal makes the janitor forget the daily vexations of 
his work. In the parish school the principal reports manifest 
incompetence or laziness to the pastor. If the pastor takes no 
action, discretion suggests patient endurance. 

Friction between the principal and the janitor impairs the 
efficiency of both. It is part of the function of the principal to 
maintain harmony among the personnel of the school. She can 
expect redress from her religious Superior when a teacher is remiss in 
her duty and from the pastor when the janitor is inattentive to his 
work. Occasions demanding drastic action are rare. The religi- 
ous teacher is intent on the conscientious performance of a task 
for which she has dedicated her life to God. Commonly the jani- 
tor desires to give satisfaction in his work, and is amenable to 
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criticism and suggestion from one recognized as his superior officer. 
We may adapt from Cubberley a program of administrative prin- 
ciples that will not only increase the efficiency of the janitor but 
will promote amicable relations between principal and janitor 
and between teachers and janitor. 

The principal will, in the first place, make the janitor feel that 
she is open to suggestions. An attentive custodian often has 
constructive suggestions to make, but refrains from offering them 
because all his previous offerings were laughed out of court. It is 
easy for the principal to listen, to evaluate, and finally to explain 
the reason for rejection if that is deemed wise. Practical experi- 
ence in other crafts or vocations may enable the janitor to advise a 
pastor or a principal that has not had the same type of experience. 

The prudent principal will strive to make the work of the janitor 
as light as good service permits. She can gently insist upon the 
provision of good supplies and excellent cleaning materials. If 
the janitor’s living quarters are located in the school building, the 
principal can show an interest in his personal comfort. The good 
workman deserves a good habitation. 

“Prepare for him and enable him to maintain a reasonable 
schedule,’’ is the next point of advice given by Cubberley. He is 
an extremely busy man; his work must be well ordered, and any 
unnecessary interference adds much to its difficulty and lengthens 
his hours of service. Above all, he needs to be protected from 
fussy teachers. It may be politic here to quote the exact words of 
Cubberley: ‘Some women are never pleased with anything a man 
does, particularly in the line of housekeeping. Ask them not to 
find fault with him, especially in the presence of their pupils, but 
to bring their complaints to you.”’ 

Prudence suggests that the principal maintain a formal relation- 
ship with the janitor. There is an old adage that deals with the 
danger of familiarity. She will always address him as “Mr. 
Simpson,”’ not simply as ‘‘George,’’ and she does well to ask her 
teachers to do the same. A familiar relationship makes any nec- 
essary strictures on his work increasingly difficult. This formal- 
ity does not preclude interest in the janitor and to a certain extent 
in his personal affairs, such as the welfare of his family. It goes 
without saying that a proper measure of appreciation of his work 
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is always in place. The principal is his superior officer, but need 
never ignore him and may even defer to him in regard to matters 
about which it is obvious that the janitor should be the better 
informed. 

It is a good policy to develop in the children a feeling of owner- 
ship in the school building and grounds. The parish school is the 
direct product of the sacrifice of their parents. The principal 
may wisely cultivate in the janitor this same feeling of ownership 
and even encourage him to give orders that are necessary for the 
preservation and care of the building. If this deference makes 
him officious, that fault may be passed over in view of efficient 
service. Questions about his work whose answer implies a com- 
mendation of service do not miss the mark. ‘“‘How much coal was 
burned last month?” and ‘‘How much coal do you think we shall 
need for the rest of the winter?”’ are questions of thistype. There 
is likewise an implied concession of his competence when we pre- 
sent him with an article relating to his work or a periodical dealing 
with some phase of janitorial service. 

A feeling of ownership leads logically to a pride in doing his 
work. He strives to find better and more economical ways of 
doing things. A promise to provide the paint needed for some pet 
project may inaugurate a clean-up program about the building; 
in like manner contributions of flowers for the yard may lead to 
a landscaping program. In many ways the principal can and 
should train pupils and teachers to help him in his work. This 
training has a direct value also for the pupils to whom it is given. 
It is part of the school’s task to train them to do everywhere the 
gentlemanly and polite thing; thus, when we tell pupils to keep 
loose papers off the floor and yard, to scrape their muddy feet on 
entering school, to clear their desks when leaving school, the facili- 
tation of the work of the janitor is not our only thought. The 
little lady and the little gentleman should be trained to do these 
things. 

When the janitor has a grievance, he should be allowed to state 
his case to the principal. If the grievance has a foundation in 
fact, appropriate action to remedy it should be taken. The 
principal who gives a fair hearing to a janitor often learns much 
to help her in the administration of the school. The teacher who 
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makes unreasonable demands of a janitor, may make like demands 
of pupils. These administrative principles do not mean that it is 
good policy to coddle a janitor or to allow him to dictate. It is 
simple wisdom to get his viewpoint. The principal who knows all 
the facts can administer wisely. She seeks to maintain conditions 
favorable to efficient work on the part of her teachers; perfect 
harmony demands that the janitor have similar consideration. 

The prudence and the tact that are marks of a good executive 
show themselves in getting the personnel to work together harmoni- 
ously and efficiently without dragooning or regimentation. The 
wise principal sets standards for janitorial service, as far as this is 
within her competence. Her diplomacy further reveals itself in 
making these standards known to the school janitor in such a way 
as to fill him with a desire and a high resolve to maintain them. 
































A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


St. Paul and the Liturgy of the Church 


The title of this paragraph may surprise the reader for a moment or 
two. What has St. Paul to do with the elaborate Liturgy of the East, 
or even the more sober forms of worship in use in the West—a worship 
in which every word, gesture and movement is according to plan, and 
in which the very number of candles on the altar and their percentage 
of beeswax are determined by supreme authority? In St. Paul’s day 
Christians worshipped in common as they have always done. To do so 
is a natural expression of the religious instinct. But there was then an 
exuberance, a spontaneity, I might say an elemental breaking forth of 
enthusiasm, which are singularly absent from our own congregations. 
It would be absurd to attribute to St. Paul the composition of a Liturgy 
complete and rounded off in all its details; but it would also be an in- 
adequate conception of the Apostle’s career if one viewed him exclusively 
as a theologian, a moralist, or a legislator. St. Paul was essentially a 
man of action, an Apostle, a preacher, a doer of mighty deeds, not a 
master of ceremonies. Yet, it is no exaggeration to say that he has 
profoundly influenced the growth and development of the Church’s 
public worship—certainly much more than any of the other Apostles, at 
least in so far as documentary evidence allows us to know. In the Acts 
we read that the Eucharistic celebration took place every Sunday, not 
in any fixed place, but in various private houses—that is, the homes of 
the wealthier brethren which were spacious enough to accommodate a 
considerable number of persons. But St. Luke gives no hint as to the 
ritual observed, though he mentions ‘‘many lamps’ during service at 
Troas. St. Paul is more precise. He speaks of the love-feast (agape), 
which preceded the Eucharistic celebration. The former soon degener- 
ated, at least at Corinth, into little more than vulgar junketing, the 
excesses of which encroached on the subsequent sacred ritual, and turned 
the central act of Christian worship into a sacrilege. These abuses were 
reported to the Apostle who was then preaching at Ephesus. In his 
first Epistle to his converts of Corinth, Paul only gives a few general 
directions, with a view to the removal of the gravest abuses, but the 
concluding verse of chapter xi is a definite hint of his intention to draw 
up a more detailed order of procedure: ‘“The rest I will set in order when 
I come.” 

In those early days the Holy Ghost was lavish of certain extraordinary 
gifts which were calculated to impress both the faithful themselves and 
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those outside with a strong sense of the supernatural character of the 
new life to which they had been called. Wisdom, knowledge, the work- 
ing of miracles, prophecy, diverse kinds of tongues—such were some of 
the astonishing charismaia enjoyed not only by a few chosen souls, but 
by the rank and file. Is it any wonder if, like new wine, these strange 
powers went to the heads of those who were endowed with them? 
Chapter xiv plainly hints that the religious meetings were at times, to 
put it mildly, somewhat uproarious. Hence, the Apostle warns the 
faithful not to attach inordinate importance to gifts freely bestowed, 
not as tokens of personal sanctity but for the edification of the Church: 
“Let all things be done decently and according to order’’—an order, 
that is, established by himself whilst he was with them and to be 
presently enforced anew as soon as he should have come over from 


Ephesus. 


St. Paul was, of course, the profoundest of theologians, a prophet and 
a mystic, but he was preéminently a man of action: ‘Woe is unto me 
if I preach not the Gospel” (I Cor., ix. 16). Day and night the care of 
all the churches weighed on his shoulders, nor was this solicitude solely 
prompted by spiritual needs. I have had occasion to speak of the Apos- 
tle’s financial preoccupations (cfr. the issue of February, 1937). The 
collecting of money for the Church of Jerusalem—and no doubt for the 
poor of the other churches also—was one of his constant preoccupations. 
All Paul’s writings are born of his pastoral work. Not one of the Epistles 
was written as a man of letters writes—because writing happens to be 
his hobby or self-imposed task. St. Paul’s highest dogmatic flights serve 
a pastoral purpose. An Apostle’s mission is to enlighten minds, to mold 
characters, to train wills, with a view to their transformation into the 
likeness of Christ: ‘My little children, of whom I am in labor again, 
until Christ be formed in you” (Gal., iv. 19). Prayer, organized prayer, 
that is, a Liturgy, is a necessary part of religion. Paul could not over- 
look so important a fact. There is a profound mystical element in the 
Apostle’s teaching; however, it is not an individualistic but a collective 
mysticism that he advocates. He does not visualize the Christian as 
an isolated entity, but as a member of a Body, for there exists an amaz- 
ing solidarity between member and member and between the mem rs 
and the Head of the Body. The Eucharist is both the Sacrifice of Cinist 
the Head and the Sacrifice of the Church, and in it we are made one 
with each other and one with Christ: ‘We, being many, are one bread, 
one body, all that partake of one bread”’ (I Cor., x. 17). St. Paul, by 
his vivid portraiture of the Church as an organic Body vitally linked to 
a Divine Head, has given a new meaning both to collective and individual 
or private prayer; even as an individual the Christian does not stand 
in utter isolation; at all times and in every situation he benefits by being 
linked to Christ’s Mystical Body. As for collective prayer, it is a vital 
function of the Body of Christ—analogous, therefore, to and a continua- 
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tion of the prayer and praise which He offered in the days of His mor- 
tality. It is no far-fetched conceit but solid fact to claim St. Paul as 
one of the most important forces that inspired and gave shape to the 
liturgical life of the Church. The data in the Epistles are few in number, 
but they bear eloquent witness to the existence, in those golden days of 
the Church’s youth, of a simple and yet well-ordered liturgy which owed 
a great deal of its further development to that supreme spiritual genius, 
Paul of Tarsus (cfr. a paper in Les Questions Liturgiques et Pastorales, 
April, 1937, Abbaye de Mont-César, Louvain). 


The Sacrament of Anointing 


When may Extreme Unction be administered? This is a question of 
perennial interest for priests. Is this Sacrament to be given to anyone 
seriously ill or only to persons in actual danger of death? Those holding 
the former opinion are not a few in number, and their opinion is seemingly 
borne out by the famous text of St. James (v. 14), in which the Sacra- 
ment is promulgated: “Is anyone sick (Jufirmatur aliquis)?”’ The 
Apostle seems to have in mind a Christian lying sick, just as in the pre- 
ceding verse he offers advice to one who is sad or cheerful. ‘And the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick man.’’ There are some who would 
identify salvare with sanare; and since this restoration to health is so 
categorically promised, why not anoint anyone who is at all seriously ill, 
as some of the Oriental Churches do? 

These arguments are, however, plainly in opposition to the very pre- 
cise Decree of Florence: “‘Hoc sacramentum nisi infirmo de cujus morte 
timetur dari non debet’’ (Denzinger, n. 700). This Sacrament is to be 
given only to those in danger of death. The Council in Trent does not 
speak differently, though when it says “‘hanc unctionem infirmis adhi- 
bendam, illis vero presertim qui tam periculose decumbunt ut in exitu 
vite constituti videantur’’ (Denzinger, n. 910), it would seem as if the 
Council favored what I might call the more generous interpretation of the 
text. Presertim—that is all the sick, but above all those who periculose 
decumbunt. May they who could not be described as periculose decum- 
bentes also receive this Sacrament? The Code clinches the matter: 
“Extreme Unction must not be given except to the faithful who... . in 
periculo mortis versatur’’ (Canon 490, §1). Theologians, in their explana- 
tions, do no more than expand these authoritative declarations. They 
agree on the one point, namely, that there must be danger of death, only 
the danger need not be immediate. The chief end of the Sacrament is 
to procure a spiritual good to the soul. In the body there is a secondary 
effect, though one that is not universally produced, namely, restoration, 
complete or partial, to health. This is pointed to in the words of St. 
James: “...etalleviabit eum Dominus.”’ But there is a vast difference 
between this alleviabit and the salvabit which is the fruit of the oratio 
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fidei. ‘‘This Sacrament,” says St. Thomas, “has for its principal effect 
that health which they require who are about to depart and to set out 
on the road to glory” (Suppl., Q. xxxii, art. 2). The strength and health 
imparted by the Unction are practically identical with the blotting out of 
the relics of sin, by which we must understand a weakness of the will, a 
certain torpor in doing good, and a tendency towards evil which remain 
in the soul even when the guilt of the sin from which they result has 
been forgiven. Sin itself is remitted by the Sacrament, provided there 
is at least attrition, for the promise is formal and Trent anathematizes 
those who deny that the Unction “conveys grace and remits sin” 
(Denzinger, n. 927). It would be a mistake to insist unduly on the quite 
secondary effect of a bodily improvement and to make of a problematic 
result an argument in favor of what might be called a more liberal ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament. 

It would be equally wrong to imagine that Extreme Unction is only 
to be given in articulo mortis, since the Ritual and all theologians would 
have the sick man prepare himself for its reception. Moreover, the 
Sacrament does not work miracles; hence, if the alleviation that may 
be hoped for is to be realized, the sick should be anointed before the 
malady has reduced them to extremity. To sum up, St. James speaks 
of one in affliction—let him pray! Another is joyful—let him sing! In 
both these cases we can help ourselves. But “if anyone is sick,’’ he must 
request the priest to come to him. His condition, therefore, is visualized 
as of such gravity as to make it impossible for him to go to the priest. 
The ‘‘prayer of faith’’ will save (salvabit) the sick man, and by a kind of 
reaction the body will have a share in the blessings bestowed on the soul. 
The word chosen to describe this secondary effect is singularly pictur- 
esque, and has parallels in the Gospels. Thus, Our Lord “lifted up” 
Simon’s wife’s mother, ‘‘taking her by the hand” (Mark, i. 31). So 
also in the case of the youth possessed of a dumb spirit, ‘Jesus taking 
him by the hand, lifted him up” (Mark, ix. 26). It is obvious that just 
as this effect is not universally obtained, for often enough we witness 
no physical improvement after anointing, so is it not unlimited, for a 
day must come when death will finally claim us. As to what constitutes 
grave or dangerous sickness, priests will always differ in practice accord- 
ing to temperament, but it would be regrettable if anyone imagined that 
only those in extremis, the moribund in fact, are fit subjects for this pre- 
cious Sacrament. The prayers of the Rital suggest, on the contrary, 
such sickness from which death may indeed ensue, though not necessarily 
or almost immediately. 


The Church in Germany 


Civilta Cattolica of May 1 devotes a long article to what it very ap- 
propriately calls the Via dolorosa of the Church in Germany. The forces 
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hostile not only to revealed religion but likewise to our traditional 
civilization, which has its basis in Christianity, are by no means confined 
to Red Russia. On political grounds the Nazi regime is bitterly opposed 
to Bolshevism, but their neo-pagan ideology is completely at one with 
the atheistic communism it pretends to fight, for there can be no longer 
any doubt that it seeks the destruction of the only real bulwark against 
the forces of darkness, the Catholic Church. With a hundred thousand 
voices the prophets of Nazism proclaim their aim and purpose. ‘‘We 
National-Socialists are up in arms against the Judzo-Roman supersti- 
tion which must disappear together with Marxism, not only as a party 
but as a conception of life,’ one of them writes; and its high-priest, 
Rosenberg, declares that ‘‘Catholicism, Protestantism and Judaism 
must make room for a new interpretation of the world, and of them not 
a trace will remain, just as one no longer remembers the luminary of the 
night when the morning sun rises above the hills.’’ The same personage 
defends himself and his associates from the charge of neo-paganism by 
asserting that those who proffer such accusations “do not understand 
our new conception; for us it is an act of religion to watch the Fiihrer 
devoting all his strength to the people, for us the grand idea of solidarity 
which finds expression in the ‘Winterhilfe’ (winter help) is a religious 
performance.” ‘‘Our faith is in the nation and the Reich.... Who 
serves Hitler, serves Germany; who serves Germany, serves God,” 
says the Youth Leader (Vélkischer Beobachter). These and countless 
other utterances by the leaders of the party, the impossibility of reply- 
ing to them, the suppression of the Catholic Press and the almost insuper- 
able obstacles put in the way of bishops and priests, the virtual suppres- 
sion of Catholic education, make it abundantly clear that the struggle in 
Germany is not a political but a religious one. The stake is not a 
system of government but the soul of the German people. 

In this connection it may be useful to draw attention to an arresting 
article in La Vie Intellectuelle of May 10, which discusses the possibility, 
not to say the probability, of a reconciliation between Hitler and Stalin, 
that is, between the Red and the Brown dictators: ‘When the nations 
no longer acknowledge any power of arbitration, the search for peace 
appears as a desperate effort to establish an equilibrium always upset or 
always in danger. Men of ill will have wrecked recent attempts to 
organize a unity of nations. The need of alliances is the punishment of 
this set-back, but in a world in which peace is only guaranteed by alli- 
ances, the alliances are as fragile as peace itself.” 


Intellectual Work 


“Man is born to labor and the bird to fly,”’ says Job (v. 7), whilst St. 
Paul adds that, if a man is unwilling to work, he should not eat. Work 
is an instinct of our nature. A normal man, so far from being repelled 
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by work, is attracted by it, since thus his powers and faculties are set in 
motion and come to fruition. The highest work is that which is done 
with our noblest faculties and whose object is itself of supreme dignity. 
Hence, intellectual work is the highest form of activity, since it employs 
the noblest of our energies and its highest object is the attainment of 
truth. The contemplation of truth is an adequate end in itself; it is 
the occupation and bliss of heaven. No suspicion of selfishness need 
cling to it, since knowledge, like good, tends to communicate itself— 
contemplata aliis tradere. No human labor is wholly material, as in the 
product of a machine, but mind enters for some part into the most menial 
occupation. In like manner the most abstract study presupposes many 
material elements. Work has a ministerial character in the sense that 
it serves the neighbor; all work benefits our fellow-men. Intellectual 
work enriches the worker, and so enables him to enrich also the lives of 
others, imitating, though at an infinite distance, God Himself who eter- 
nally knows and contemplates the riches of the divine essence only to 
communicate this blissful knowledge to His co-equal Word (cfr. the May 
issue of La Vie Spirituelle, “Sens Chrétien du Travail Intellectuel,”’ 
by R. J. Renard, O.P.). 


Brevities 


The May 1 issue of the Civilia Cattolica brings a further instalment on 
the religious assistance given to the Christian fleet at Lepanto. In this 
issue we are given an account of the battle itself by one of the chaplains, 
P. Montoya. When we read of the destruction of the Turkish fleet, we 
are apt to forget that most of the rowers in the galleys of the infidels were 
Christian slaves. Asa result of the victory 15,000 such slaves recovered 
their freedom, but many thousands perished in the flames that devoured 
part of the fleet, or went down with their ships—unknown Martyrs 
whom God surely did not forsake in their agony. 

The New Review of Calcutta, in its May issue, has an instructive paper 
on the Kholkhoz, or collective farms of Russia, and another on the crisis 
in Japan. Articles on Robert Bellarmine and on the Future of Uni- 
versities show the wide range of the youthful but lively Review. 

Verbum Domini of May brings a valuable paper on Our Lord’s Ascen- 
sion, in which V. Larranaga refutes the arguments of modern rational- 
istic critics who would have it that St. Luke’s opening verses of Acts are 
an interpolation. The writer compares Luke’s prologue of Acts with a 
number of classical parallels, and shows that the Evangelist’s intro- 
duction is cast in a literary mold which had nothing new or singular 
about it. 




















Answers to Questions 


Catholic Nurse Working for Doctor Who Performs Operations 
and Gives Advice Contrary to Moral Law 


Question: What should the priest say if he is consulted by Catholic 
nurses when they know that the doctor whom they have to assist per- 
forms operations and gives advice concerning birth control and the use 
of contraceptives against the law of God as explained by the Catholic 
Church? What obligations have the nurses in such circumstances? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: First of all, let priests and people alike be firmly con- 
vinced that there is only one divinely authorized and divinely 
guided teacher of morality, the Catholic Church. If it is a ques- 
tion of science, the Church is willing to learn. She has appointed 
Catholic and non-Catholic scholars as members of the Papal 
Academy of Science. But the domain that is all her own is the 
judging whether human actions are according to or against God’s 
law, no matter who the acting parties are, scholar or unlearned, 
high or low, rich or poor. Expediency cannot be a norm for the 
morality of human activity. It is not true and never has been 
true in any age, not excepting our own age, that all great men of 
science in any field of human knowledge have lined up against 
the teaching of the Church on the morality of human actions. If 
they did (which God forbid!), it would be nothing but a general 
rebellion against God; it would be something like St. Paul has in 
mind when he writes to Timothy: ‘For there shall be a time, 
when they will not endure sound doctrine, but, according to their 
own desires, they will heap to themselves teachers, having itching 
ears; and they will indeed turn away their hearing from the truth, 
but will be turned unto fables’’ (II Tim., iv. 3-4). 

Catholic nurses who are in training in hospitals have no re- 
sponsibility for the actions of those whom they have to serve. 
Their very condition as pupils does not make them free agents in 
the duties they have to perform, and their codéperation can at 
most be called material, using that term in the technical sense em- 
ployed in moral theology. There is not so much likelihood that 
they will be required to do things that are against Catholic 
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principles in Catholic hospitals as there would be in those 
hospitals which are not under Catholic supervision and influence. 
For this reason Catholic young ladies should seek their training 
in Catholic hospitals. We have heard of isolated cases in Catholic 
hospitals and in Catholic medical schools in which conscientious 
students complained that things done or taught were against 
Catholic moral principles, but those are exceptions, thank God, 
and there is great difficulty in eliminating all abuses. 

Rev. Dr. Moore, O.S.B., who was a practising physician before 
he entered the priesthood, writes concerning nurses: ‘A nurse 
is an employee either of the hospital, the physician, the patient, 
or the family or guardian of the patient. If a nurse is employed 
by a private hospital operating for gain, she is a servant of the 
hospital and as such the hospital is responsible for her acts.’’ And 
he goes on to say that in most cases the nurse is under the direction 
of the physician, whether in a hospital or in private nursing, and 
it is not her part to judge what the doctor is doing, unless it be 
quite evident that he is doing what is morally wrong. ‘The 
most serious problems of coéperation in the life of a nurse are 
those which concern illegitimate and immoral operations. Such 
are particularly those which concern the life of the unborn child. 
When these operations are illegitimate, they are equivalent to 
murder. The surgeon, the assistant surgeon and the nurse con- 
stitute a team that codperates to take the life of a human person. 
If the nurse knows ahead of time the character of the operation, 
that it is an illegitimate attempt to take human life, she cannot 
enter upon the operation. Her codéperation would be formal, for 
she knowingly helps while the immoral act is being committed 
and therefore formally codperates in what is being done. Her 
proper course of action is therefore to explain to those in charge 
that on account of her moral principles they will have to assign 
someone else to that operation.” Ordinarily Dr. Moore thinks 
she will be excused and not molested, if she is quiet and respectful 
in asking to be excused. ‘‘Occasionally, however, she will be 
rudely given the alternative of sacrificing her principles or her 
position. In these circumstances she must be faithful to her ideals 
and take the consequences” (‘‘Principles of Ethics,” J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., pp. 147-155). In other operations which are against 
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the moral law (e.g., when the surgeon removes or mutilates the 
vital organs to prevent future conception, although the organs 
are not so diseased as to make it lawful to remove them), Dr. 
Moore thinks that the nurse would rarely know ahead of time 
that such an operation is to take place, and hardly ever can she 
tell whether the organ is or is not diseased, for she is not a physi- 
cian and may not set up her judgment against the doctor’s un- 
less it is evident that the operation is absolutely against moral 
principles. 

Concerning contraception Rev. Dr. Moore states: ‘‘Contracep- 
tion in married life is always a grievous sin. Can a nurse or 
social worker or physician or anyone else give instructions to 
others in the methods of contraception? (a) One can explain the 
advisability and necessity of abstinence, either complete or partial. 
One can explain the sterile period and, when reason exists, urge 
that the marriage function be performed only during this period. 
(b) One cannot teach, nor in any way aid, by procuring or selling 
articles, the mechanical and chemical means of contraception; for 
one cannot formally codperate in the sin of another’’ (‘‘Principles 
of Ethics,”’ p. 228). Catholic young ladies in the regular training 
school for nurses will not as a rule be confronted with codépera- 
tion in birth control methods. They may have to listen in school 
to some teaching that is not in conformity with Catholic principles, 
and consequently will have to be all the more zealous in the prac- 
tice of their religion so as not to be influenced by what they have 
to listen to. They have no right to work in clinics, especially the 
social service clinics, when they know that they will be obliged to 
instruct others in immoral ways of birth control. 


Administration of Morphine and Other Opiates in Childbirth 
and in Death Agony 


Question: Will you please explain whether and in how far the ad- 
ministration of morphine and other opiates in childbirth and in the 
death agony is permissible from the standpoint of Christian morality? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: There is quite an extensive article on drugs in obstet- 
rics at the Evanston Hospital by Drs. Galloway, Grier and Bless- 
ing in The Journal of the American Medical Association, Novem- 
ber 21, 1936, pp. 1707-1710, and some more pages by other 
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physicians on the use of various drugs to ease the pains of labor. 
They seem to take it for granted that it is perfectly lawful to ren- 
der the patient unconscious to save her the pains of parturition, 
or, if consciousness is retained, to make her insensible to the pains. 
Father Finney, C.M., in his ‘““Moral Problems in Hospital Prac- 
tice’ (B. Herder Book Co.), says: ‘‘The regular use of ‘Twilight 
Sleep’ during labor is not morally justifiable, when judged by the 
general moral principles that should govern medical practice’’ 
(p. 167). He goes on to prove from the statements of many physi- 
cians on the point that it is by no means certain that the drugs 
are harmless to mother and child. The final conclusion (on 
page 174) as to the practical point is that if the Sisters in a 
Catholic hospital have physicians who make use of the ‘“Twilight 
Sleep” in delivery cases, and they do so without injury to mother 
and child, the Sister in charge is not to concern herself about its 
use; ‘“‘but if, on the contrary, serious evil should result, either to 
the mother or child, from the use of the method by the same 
physician in several instances, the Sister should request the 
physician responsible to discontinue the employment of the 
method in the institution for the future.’”’ As to the opinion of 
theologians on the lawfulness of the use of drugs to do away with 
or ease the pain in labor, there were some who objected to it as 
sinful on account of the danger to the life and health of mother 
and infant. Nevertheless, many theologians judge it lawful 
provided that there is serious reason to come to the aid of a 
mother suffering from very severe pains, and that proper pre- 
cautions are taken not to injure the life or health of mother and 
infant. In fact, the pain may be so severe and the person may be 
so much affected by it that the very pains become a danger 
to the life of the infant and the mother. Dr. De Lee writes: 
‘“‘Women vary very much in their ability to stand pain and in their 
demand for anesthetics. The author conducts many labors with- 
out any narcotic, many with just a few deep inhalations of ether 
as the head is born, and only a few with prolonged anesthesia” 
(‘‘“Medical Essays,”’ by Medicus, p. 547). 

As to drugs administered to take away or ease the suffering in 
the death agony, theologians distinguish between the suffering 
caused by the illness and the final anguish or fear caused by the 
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feeling that one is approaching death. Thus, Noldin-Schmitt 
(“Theol. Moral.,” I, n. 349) say that it is not lawful to render a 
person unconscious by drugs just because he is in fear of the ap- 
proaching dissolution, since this is part of the sacrifice that God 
demands for the sins and faults of life; and even when those have 
all been atoned for, there is great spiritual value in accepting 
death from the hands of God in the spirit of true love and de- 
votion to our Heavenly Father. To mitigate pain coming from 
the illness that is causing death is not considered morally wrong, 
provided the person has been reconciled with God and has the 
proper disposition to submit himself to the will of God. Even if 
perhaps the drug does somewhat shorten life and hasten the mo- 
ment of death, pain that is almost driving a person insane should 
be relieved if possible by a reasonable application of drugs, for 
if, as we suppose, a person is properly disposed towards God, the 
unusually great suffering may perhaps ruin his good disposition. 
If in severe operations we take chances with anesthetics to spare 
us excruciating pain, there seems to be no reason why they may 
not be used in danger of death with due discretion and in amounts 
that will not kill. The so-called euthanasia (1.e., giving a person 
a pleasant death by drugs) would be all right if man was master of 
life and death, which he is not. 


Some Abuses of Canon Law Marriage Regulations 


Question: What is to be thought of those Catholics who deliberately 
enter into invalid marriage with the idea that if they get along well they 
shall have the marriage rectified in the Church; otherwise, after civil 
divorce, they will be free to marry again even before the Church? 


PASTOR. 


Answer: Our correspondent may have in mind those Catholics 
who marry outside the Church and know that their marriage 
is not valid before the Church. Or he may have in mind a non- 
Catholic who after divorce courts a Catholic and becomes a 
Catholic in order that he may marry in the Church. Or he may 
have in mind those Catholics who secretly make an agreement 
against the essential qualities of Christian marriage with the 
knowledge that the marriage can be declared invalid by the 
Church when they prove that they made such an agreement, or 
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that they, or one of them, had no intention of contracting a true 
and valid marriage. 

From what Dr. John Haring writes in the Theologisch-prak- 
tische Quartalschrift (1936, p. 807), there was considerable abuse in 
Austria among certain Catholics who had learned the rules of Canon 
Law on marriage and proceeded to defeat their very purpose. 
Conditions against the essential qualities of marriage made in 
writing or before witnesses and concealed before the priest furnished 
a chance for a trial marriage. The same author states that the 
Holy See took cognizance of this trickery and issued an instruc- 
tion for Austria in which, among other things, the pastor has to 
question the marriage parties individually whether they contract 
marriage freely (z.e., without force or fear), whether they want 
to marry absolutely without any condition against the essence of 
matriage, and whether their will and intention is set against 
matriage itself, or against the mutual obligation of the marital 
duty or against any essential quality of marriage. Questions and 
answers are recorded and subscribed by the party and the pastor, 
and are kept on file at the parish archives. This reminds one of 
what the Holy See has recently prescribed concerning men who 
request to be raised to Major Orders and concerning Religious 
who desire to be admitted to final vows. The Holy See had 
been too frequently asked to release from the obligations assumed 
because of force or fear or undue influence, under which it was 
claimed that these obligations had been assumed. 

In the United States we do not believe that Catholics, and much 
less those outside the Church, know the rules of Canon Law on 
marriage to any extent. Nevertheless, there are Catholics who 
do marry outside the Church because they are lukewarm and in- 
different in the practice of their religion. Often divorce follows 
the first marriage, and possibly they become acquainted with 
Catholics who do practise their religion and will not marry them 
unless they can get married in the Church. It is regrettable that 
Catholics who still practise their religion do keep company with 
divorced persons. To those Catholics in their surroundings who 
know of the former marriage it is undoubtedly offensive to have 
such couples married by the priest. It is sad enough that there 
must be unhappy marriages and that separation becomes a 
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necessity at times, but it is far more serious that these people 
want to inflict their troubles on the Church and bring her into 
disrepute. 

The divorced non-Catholic who, because he wants to marry a 
Catholic, joins the Church expecting that the Holy See will give 
him a dispensation from the natural bond of marriage, should not 
be encouraged too much by the priest. The Holy See demands 
assurance that at least one of the parties of- the former marriage 
was unbaptized, and that the convert became a convert to the 
Church because he believes in the Catholic Church as the only 
true Church of Christ. That is difficult to prove when marriage 
is in question. Besides, the Holy See demands assurance from 
the Ordinary that no scandal will be caused by permitting the 
marriage. Such things, however, rarely remain secret, and the 
repute of the Church is made to suffer. Therefore, let us priests 
not encourage such marriages. 

STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





Roman Documents 


Declaration Regarding the Decree ‘‘Lex Sacri Coelibatus’”’ 

The Decree ‘Lex sacri ccelibatus” of April 18, 1936 (Acta 
A post. Sedis, XXVIII, 242), specified certain aggravating circum- 
stances in which the absolution from the excommunication of 
Canon 2388, § 1, pronounced against a priest who had attempted 
civil marriage but is now repentant, is reserved to the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary, except in the case of danger of death. Despite this 
Decree some canonists and moralists have continued to teach that 
this case differs in no way from other censures, which in urgent 
cases can be remitted under certain conditions by any confessor 
in virtue of Canon 2254. 

This interpretation, which is contrary not only to the sense but 
also to the letter of the said Decree, cannot be defended, espe- 
cially as it is expressly declared that the absolution in question 
can be conceded ‘‘only by the Sacred Apostolic Penitentiary (ab 
tpsa tantum Sacra Penitentiaria A postolica), with the observance 
of the special form of procedure and subject to the special pre- 
cautions and conditions specified and prescribed by His Holiness.”’ 

Nevertheless, to remove finally any doubt that may remain, 
His Holiness in an Audience granted to the Cardinal Penitentiary 
on April 10 of this current year ordered that it be declared on his 
supreme authority, and in the usual way made public law, that 
the mind of the legislator is as follows: ‘‘Absolution from the cen- 
sure referred to above is so reserved to the Sacred Penitentiary 
that, except in danger of death, none may ever absolve from it, 
notwithstanding any faculty conceded by Canon 2254, § 1, or by 
privilege, or by any other right whatsoever’ (Acta A post. Sedts, 
XXIX, 283). 


Instruction on the Erection of Native Congregations 
To encourage and promote the founding of indigenous Religious 
Congregations of both sexes, the Sacred Congregation of the Prop- 
aganda has issued a detailed Instruction prescribing the norms 
to be followed by the local Ordinary in erecting native Congre- 


gations (Acta A post. Sedis, X XIX, 275). 
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Pious Exercise of Prayer for the Sanctification of the Priesthood 


The pious exercise of offering up to God on a fixed day of each 
month Holy Mass and Communion, also all the prayers and good 
works of the day, on behalf of the priests and levites of the Church, 
has been already fostered with special Apostolic privileges (Acta 
Apost. Sedis, XXVIII, 240). So rapid has been the extension of 
this exercise throughout the Catholic world that a large number 
of bishops of almost every nation have gladly adopted it, and 
many have expressed the desire for its institution as a public ex- 
ercise in all the churches of their dioceses. 

Moved by this highly gratifying success, the Cardinal Peni- 
tentiary in virtue of special faculties granted him by His Holiness 
on December 15, 1936, grants the following indulgences to all the 
faithful who participate in this service either publicly or privately 
in any church or in a public or (for those legitimately using it) 
semi-public oratory: (1) a plenary indulgence under the usual 
conditions on the first Thursday or Saturday of each month, on 
Holy Thursday, on the Feast of the Blessed Virgin Queen of Apos- 
tles, and on the feast of each of the Apostles; (2) a partial indul- 
gence of 7 years on all other days on which they perform the pious 
exercise at least contritely and devoutly; (3) a partial indulgence 
of 300 days for those who, at least with contrite hearts and devout 
minds, recite the invocation: ‘‘Jesus, Saviour of the world, san- 
tify Thy priests and levites’ (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXIX, 285). 

The Apostolic privileges referred to in this document are con- 
cerned with the celebration of one Votive Mass of Christ the Eter- 
nal High Priest on the first Thursday (or with the Ordinary’s ap- 
proval, the first Saturday) of each month in any church or chapel 
where the above-mentioned pious exercise is practised. Regard- 
ing the days on which this Votive Mass is impeded, see THE Homt1- 
LETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, September, 1936 (XXXVI, 1313). 


Indulgences for the Recitation of the Divine Office coram SS. 
Sacramento Extended to All Clerics and to All Novices and 
Students in All Religious Institutes 


In answer to the urgent solicitations received by the Cardinal 
Penitentiary from all parts of the world, the Holy Father in an 
Audience of March 13, 1937, has extended on the same conditions 
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all and each of the Indulgences (formerly granted only to the 
clergy in Major Orders) for the recitation of the Divine Office in 
the presence of the Blessed Sacrament to all clerics (from the first 
tonsure) and likewise to the novices and students of all Religious 
Institutes whatsoever, whether or not they are bound by the 
Constitutions of their proper Institute to recite the Office (Acta 
A post. Sedis, XXIX, 284). 

In an Audience to the Cardinal Penitentiary of October 17, 
1930, the Holy Father had granted a plenary indulgence on the 
usual conditions to all clerics in Sacred Orders who recite the en- 
tire Divine Office (however divided into parts) in the presence of 
the Blessed Sacrament, whether exposed for public adoration or 
reserved in the tabernacle (Acta A post. Sedis, XXII, 493). On 
November 7, 1932, this plenary indulgence was extended to all 
clerics in Major Orders who had lawfully obtained the commuta- 
tion of the Divine Office into other prayers, and who recited these 
prayers before the Blessed Sacrament (Acta A post. Sedis, XXIV, 
411). Finally, on March 18, 1933, the Holy See granted a partial in- 
dulgence of 500 days for each Canonical Hour recited before the 
Blessed Sacrament, so as to urge those who cannot say the whole 
Divine Office in a church or chapel to say at least a part of it there 
(Acta A post. Sedis, XXV, 332). The new Decree extends these 
indulgences to all clerics without exception and to students and 
novices in Religious Institutes. 


Pontifical Appointments 


The following appointments have been announced in the Acta 
A postolice Sedis, (X XIX, 223-25, 260, 288): 

Prothonotaries Apostolic ad instar particitpantium: Right Rev. 
Edward J. Hackett (Mobile), Arthur J. Hetherington (Calgary), 
Joseph Corrigan (Philadelphia), and James W. Gillespie (Daven- 
port). 

Domestic Prelates of His Holiness: Msgri. Joseph M. Steffes, 
Raymond H. Baker (Grand Rapids), Eugene Sands (Mobile), 
Adolph Mosler, Edward Hagan, Mathias Nemec, George Agius 
(Lincoln), Olivier Maurault, SS. (Montreal), William J. Condon 
(Spokane), J. McKenzie (Nelson), John S. Smith (Calgary), 
Joseph E. Joyal (Prince Albert), Cornelius D. McCarthy (Kan- 
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sas City), Henry P. Toeller (La Crasse), William Hawkswell 
(Leeds), Denis A. Lyons, Patrick J. McGill, James J. Nunan, 
William Barry, William J. Mullally (St. Augustine), Ulric A. 
Hauber, James M. Dunnion (Davenport), Joseph F. Ryan (Hamil- 
ton). 

Privy Chamberlains Supernumerary: Msgri. Francis J. Mc- 
Caffrey, Henry Schilling (Kansas City), John O’Connor (Leeds). 








Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for Sundays and Feasts 


Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Apostolicity of the Church 


By THE RIGHT Rev. Mscr. Victor Day, V.G. 


“Going therefore, teach ye all nations, and behold I am with you all days 
even to the consummation of the world’ (Matt., xxviii. 19, 20.) 


SYNOPSIS: I. To-day we shall consider the fourth mark of the Church, its 
A postolicity. 


II. (1) 


(4) 


Christ founded His Church upon the Apostles; therefore, the 
pastors of the Church of Christ must be lawful successors of 
the Apostles and must teach their doctrines. 
The pastors of the Catholic Church are lawful successors of 
the Apostles. 
Pope Pius XI is the lawful Successor of St. Peter, Prince of 
the Apostles. The bishops are successors of the other A postles 
in the fullness of the Christian priesthood (not true in case of 
Anglicans); in their recognition of the Successor of Peter; 
in their appointment by the visible Head of the Church (not 
true of the Greek Orthodox bishops and priests). 
This doctrine of the Apostolicity of the Church, given out at 
the Council of Nicaea, had previously been acclaimed by 
St. Cyprian of Carthage and St. Optatus of Milevis. 
The Catholic Church teaches the doctrines taught by the 
Apostles. 
(i) In general, she teaches with authority as the A postles did. 
(ii) In particular, she teaches the same doctrine as the 

Apostles: 

(a) about the Divinity of Christ; 

(b) about heaven and hell; 

(c) about Baptism; 

(d) about Confirmation; 

(e) about Penance; 

(f) about the Sacrifice of the Mass and Holy Eucharist; 

(g) about Extreme Unction; 

(h) about Holy Orders; 

(4) about Matrimony. 
The Catholic Church is the Church of Christ. 


III. Let us thank God that we are members of the Church of Christ, and 
give evidence of our gratitude. 
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When Jesus was born in Bethlehem, three Wise Men came from the 
East to adore Him. He guided them in their long journey by means of a 
star which went before them, until it came and stood over where Jesus 
was. This Star was the sign by which the Wise Men knew the place 
where Jesus was. To-day Jesus leads people to the Church in which He 
lives by means of certain signs, or marks, which He put on the Church. 
These marks, like shining stars, point out the Church of Christ. 

In the year 325, at Nicza, the Fathers of the first General Council of 
the Church gave out the Creed known in history as the Nicene Creed. 
This Creed was based, indeed, on the Apostles’ Creed, but it amplified 
some of the statements of the earlier Creed to meet new conditions and 
to oppose errors recently sprung up. In this new Creed the Council of 
Nicza summed up the doctrine on the marks of the Church in these 
four comprehensive words: “One, holy, catholic, and Apostolic.’’ To- 
day we shall briefly consider the Apostolicity of the Church. 


The Church Was Founded on the Apostles 


Christ founded His Church upon the Apostles; therefore, the pastors 
of the Church of Christ must be lawful successors of the Apostles and 
must teach their doctrines. That Christ founded His Church upon the 
Apostles is evident from the words of Christ Himself: ‘‘Simon Bar- 
Jona, thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church” (Matt., 
xvi. 17, 18). Again after His resurrection Christ, the Supreme Shep- 
herd, commissioned Peter to feed His lambs and His sheep (John, xxi. 15, 
17). Christ put Peter over the faithful indicated by the lambs, as well 
as over the bishops and priests represented by the sheep. Peter, there- 
fore, was made by Christ the Head of His Church. He thus became the 
Head of that ecclesiastical dynasty which has continued in existence 
down the Christian centuries, not without occasional crises indeed, but 
without interruption. Pope Pius XI now gloriously reigning is the 260th 
lawful successor of St. Peter. But Christ also commissioned the other 
Apostles. He said to them: ‘Going therefore, teach ye all nations” 
(Matt., xxviii. 19). 

As the Pope, the Bishop of Rome, is the lawful successor of St. Peter, 
so are the other bishops the lawful successors of the other Apostles. 
They have the same episcopal character, or fullness of the Christian 
priesthood, as the Apostles had. This episcopal character was com- 
municated to them by other bishops validly consecrated by a lawful 
successor of the Apostles. You are aware of what precaution the 
Church takes in the transmission of the episcopal character. To prevent 
a possible lapse, she requires that a bishop should be consecrated by a 
consecrating bishop assisted by two co-consecrating bishops. What is 
stated about the valid consecration of our Catholic bishops cannot be 
affirmed, generally speaking, of the bishops in the Anglican Church 
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in England or the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
because as a rule their orders are derived from the Anglican bishops 
at the time of Edward VI, when bishops consecrated invalidly—in 
other words, did not consecrate at all—because they did not use the 
proper rites or outward signs and had not the right intention. 


Catholic Bishops the Successors of the Apostles 


The Catholic bishops not only have the same fullness of Christian 
priesthood as the Apostles had, but, as the Apostles recognized St. 
Peter as their head, so the Catholic bishops recognize the Pope, the law- 
ful successor of the Prince of the Apostles, as their head. As the Apostles 
were called to the apostolate by Christ, then the visible Head of the 
Church, so are our Catholic bishops appointed by the Pope, the visible 
Head of the Church to-day. 

The Creek Orthodox bishops are true bishops indeed, and the priests 
whom they ordain are true priests. Yet, these priests and bishops, though 
they have apostolicity of orders, have not apostolicity of jurisdiction, 
since they do not recognize the Pope as the Head of the Church and 
Successor of the Prince of the Apostles. 

This doctrine of the Apostolicity of the Church defined at the Council 
of Nicza was no new doctrine. St. Cyprian, Archbishop of Carthage 
(190-258), in his work entitled ‘‘Adversus Hereses,’’ wrote upon this 
matter: ‘‘Let them [the sects] set forth the beginnings of their churches; 
let them unroll the list of their successive bishops from the beginning, 
and prove that their first bishop had as author [consecrator] and prede- 
cessor one of the Apostles or one of the apostolic men who remained 
in union with the Apostles.” In like manner, about the year 366, St. 
Optatus of Milevis in Numidia wrote: ‘To be a schismatic it suffices to 
erect a see in opposition to the singular see [of Peter].”’ 


The Catholic Church Teaches the Same Doctrine as the 
Apostles 


But the Catholic Church is Apostolic not only because its Pope and 
bishops are lawful successors of the Apostles, but also because to the 
present day, after nineteen long centuries, she teaches as the Apostles 
taught, and propounds the doctrines which the Apostles taught. 

The Apostles spoke with unerring authority, and their words were 
received by the faithful, not as human opinion, but as divine truths. 
The Catholic Church claims infallibility in matters of faith and doctrine, 
and the Catholic people receive the teaching of the Church with implicit 
confidence. 

(a) The Apostles shed their blood for their faith in Christ, the Son 
of God made man. Catholics to the present day believe in the Divinity 
of Christ, and would rather die than deny it. 
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(b) The Apostles taught the existence of everlasting reward for the 
just in heaven and of never-ending punishment for the sinners in hell. 
Similarly, the Catholic Church proclaims to-day not only the joys of 
heaven but also the doctrine of everlasting punishment of hell. 

(c) The Apostles taught the necessity of Baptism and administered 
this Sacrament even to infants. The Catholic Church teaches that 
Baptism is necessary to salvation, and commands that infants be bap- 
tized. 

(d) The administration of Confirmation was reserved to the Apostles. 
To-day the Church teaches that the bishops are the ordinary ministers 
of Confirmation. 

(e) In Apostolic times it was believed that priests had the power to 
forgive sins in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
Catholic priests in this twentieth century absolve the faithful in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, from the sins committed 
after Baptism. 

(f) As to the Sacrifice of the Mass and Holy Communion, we give a 
specific example. When the proconsul Aegeas of Patras in Greece re- 
quested the Apostle St. Andrew to offer sacrifice to the Roman gods un- 
der pain of death, Andrew replied: ‘“‘I offer sacrifice daily to God Al- 
mighty, the one and true God. I offer Him on the altar, not the flesh 
of cattle or the blood of goats, but the immaculate Lamb; and after 
all the faithful have eaten His flesh, the Lamb who was sacrificed re- 
mains whole and entire and alive.’’ Could any one state the present 
Catholic belief in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and of Holy Communion 
in fewer or clearer words? 

(g) The Apostle St. James instructed his Christians, in case a man is 
sick, to send for the priest that they might anoint the sick with oil 
for the forgiveness of his sins and the recovery of his health. Is not this 
the reason why the priests to-day administer Extreme Unction? 

(h) The same words of St. James also prove that at the time of the 
Apostles the faithful believed in the ministrations of the priests as we 
do in the twentieth century. 

(i) The Apostles maintained in all its rigor the uncompromising stand 
of Christ on the indissolubility of marriage. Four hundred years ago 
the Catholic Church let England step out of the One Fold and wander 
far away to desert, trackless wastes of devitalized Christianity rather 
than permit its licentious king to divorce his lawful wife and marry 
his mistress. To-day the Church excommunicates any Catholic, be he 
rich and powerful, or poor and despised, who divorces his lawful wife 
and marries another; and also excommunicates the one who marries 
the divorced wife. 
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Conclusion 


These few facts should suffice to prove that the Catholic Church in our 
days teaches what she taught in Apostolic times and therefore is truly 
Apostolic in her teaching, just as she can boast Apostolic succession in 
the Sacrament of Holy Orders in her bishops and priests. Therefore, 
we must conclude that she is the Church of Christ. 

We should thank God for our membership in the Church, one, holy, 
catholic and Apostolic, and give evidence of our undying gratitude by 
our fervor and zeal in all matters pertaining to the Church. 


Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Infallibility of the Church 


By CLEMENT CROCK 


“And I will ask the Father, and He shall give you another Paraclete, 
that He may abide with you forever. The Spirit of truth . . . will teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever I shall have 

said to you ”’ (John, xiv. 16, 26). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The great task of the Apostles in Christ’s commission, 
and solemn warning to the faithful to accept their teaching. An 
infallible Church a necessity and a consolation. 

I. What infallibility is not. Objections answered. 
II. Our definition of infallibility: God alone infallible by nature; 
the Church by direction of the Holy Spirit. 

III. Proof of infallibility, from Scripture as an historical document; 
from tradition and history of doctrinal development in the Church; 
various ways in which infallible authority ts exercised in the Church. 

Conclusion. 


It was no small task that Christ mapped out for the Apostles and 
their successors when He commanded them: ‘Go ye into the whole 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.”” Immediately He 
added this solemn warning: ‘He that believeth and is baptized, shall 
be saved; but he that believeth not, shall be condemned” (Mark, 
xvi. 16). ‘And if he will not hear the Church, let him be to thee as 
the heathen and the publican”’ (Matt., xviii. 17). Now, if that obliga- 
tion is so grave that my eternal salvation depends upon my belonging 
to and believing in the Church which Christ established under the 
direction of the Apostles and their successors, we may rightfully expect 
that Christ would leave us a Church that we can believe; a Church 
which we can trust as an unerring witness and follow as a sure guide; 
a teacher that we are convinced is preserved by God from preaching 
doctrines contrary to the truth. We must have absolute assurance that 
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no mistake is possible, because our own eternal salvation depends upon 
our choosing correctly. 


A soul you have, and only one. 
If that be lost, all hope is gone! 


Amidst the disturbing doubts and uncertainty which prevail in the 
religious world to-day touching the most fundamental questions of 
Christian faith and morality, it is indeed consoling that at least one 
Church in existence lays claim to a living authority, set up by God 
Himself, to tell us with infallible certainty what we must do and believe 
to worship God rightly and to attain our eternal destiny safely. This 
is the one Church of which St. Paul speaks in to-day’s Epistle when 
he describes her as ‘‘one body and one spirit, as you are called in one 
hope of your calling. One Lord, one faith, one baptism. One God, 
and Father of all’’ (Eph., iv. 4-6). This infallibility of the Church’s 
teaching shall claim our attention to-day. 


(O Jesus, assist us with Thy grace!) 
What Infallibility Is Not 


Since there is such a widespread misconception in the minds of many 
of our separated brethren about what Catholics mean when they speak 
of an infallible Church, it might be well to begin by stating what the 
word infallibility does not mean in the minds of Catholics. First of all, 
it does not mean, as some contend, that we believe that the Pope cannot 
sin. This error arises from confusing the word “‘infallibility”’ with the 
word “‘impeccability.’’ The one means that a person cannot err; the 
other that he cannot sin. I might err or be mistaken in judgment, and 
yet not commit a sin. The Pope would be the last one to claim that 
his infallibility makes him immune from sin. The Pope goes to con- 
fession as every other practical Catholic does. This, in itself, is a 
humble, yet public admission that in his personal life he is subject to 
temptation and all the other frailties human nature is heir to. But 
the personal morality of an individual member of the Church, from the 
Pope down, has nothing to do with infallibility. Compare such with any 
official of a State. Although it is regrettable if a judge lacks personal 
morality, this has nothing to do with the valid fulfillment of his office 
as judge upon his bench in court. The personal morality of the Presi- 
dent has nothing to do with the validity of his official decrees as Presi- 
dent. 

In the second place, infallibility does mot mean that any new or special 
revelation is made to the person or persons who enjoy the prerogative 
of infallibility. So many, not of our faith, are laboring under the mis- 
taken notion that the Pope spends his time grinding out new doctrines 
and decrees, pawning them off as infallible truths, and that every 
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Catholic in the world is obliged to accept them blindly and without 
question. This is far from the truth. We Catholics hold that all new 
revelation ended with Christ and the Apostles. We call it the “‘deposit 
of faith.”” Infallibility, we contend, is exercised by the Church in the 
proper interpretation and expounding of this deposit of faith, in its 
development and application amid changing times and conditions. 
Many Popes have enjoyed a long reign in the Papacy without ever once 
exercising this prerogative of infallibility. 

Neither is infallibility the same as inspiration. The writers of Holy 
Scripture, including the Apostles, were inspired. But when, as prom- 
ised by Christ, the Church interprets infallibly the truths of Holy Writ, 
the Holy Spirit supervises and directs the Church in safeguarding her 
from all error in matters of faith and morals. 


The Correct Definition of Infallibility 


Our definition of infallibility, then, as applied by Catholics to the 
Pope or to the supreme teaching authority in the Church, is this: it is 
the singular privilege of being preserved from falling into error, or of 
not leading others into error, in matters of faith and morals. For the 
Church, infallibility means that singuiar privilege of being preserved 
from all danger of changing the doctrine of Jesus Christ, or of mistaking 
the true meaning of what the Divine Saviour taught, commanded, or 
forbade. 

Undoubtedly, God alone is infallible by nature. But God can, by a 
particular act of His providence, ensure against error those whom He 
appoints to teach in Hisname. He can so direct them in their teachings 
that they never digress in any way from the truth. We, and we alone, 
lay claim to this prerogative or distinction for our Church. No other 
Church even lays claim or assures her adherents that her teachings are 
infallible, without danger of error. Let us just pause for a moment, and 
consider the consequences that would follow if we were to reject in- 
fallibility in our teaching. 

When a Church and her ministers are liable to err in their doctrinal 
teachings, what assurance have we that they are not preaching false- 
hood instead of the truth? There is evident cause for doubt here. 
But if you are in doubt, you can have no faith. For faith excludes 
doubt. And in that state you most certainly displease God. For 
“without faith it is impossible to please God.’’ Therefore, faith and 
infallibility must go hand in hand. The one cannot exist without the 
other. There can be no faith in the hearer unless there is unerring 
authority in the speaker. An authority founded upon such certain 
knowledge as precludes the possibility of falling into error is the claim 
the Catholic Church makes for herself. 

This should not be so hard to admit. You admit infallible certainty 
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in the physical sciences. Why, then, should you deny it in the science 
of salvation? The mariner guided by his compass, or the air pilot 
guided by his mechanical robot, knows, amid the raging storm and the 
darkness of the night, that he is s eering his course directly to his place 
of destination. And is not an i: fallible guide equally as necessary to 
conduct you through storms of te: >tation and uncertainty to the City 
of God in heaven? Nay, it is a great consolation and blessing for you 
and for me to know that amid the ever-changing views of men there is 
one voice heard above the din and uproar, crying in clear, unerring 
tones: ‘‘Thus saith the Lord.” It is really strange that the Catholic 
Church should be asked to apologize to the world for declaring that she 
speaks the truth, the whole t ‘h, and nothing but the truth. But if 
proofs are required, we have «ary to confirm us in our belief in the 
infallible teaching of the Church f. sanded by Christ. 


Proofs from Scripture 


Why do we believe in the infallibility of the Bible? Because we 
believe in a living voice residing within the Catholic Church which is 
endowed with the prerogative of infallibility when she interprets God’s 
infallible Word. But even though we should reject the Bible as the 
inspired Word of God, yet, we must admit that the Bible is worthy of 
credence as an historical record. Let us turn to the Bible, at least as 
such, and see what Christ says about infallibility. In the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew (xxviii. 18-20), we read: ‘“‘All power is given 
to Me in heaven and in earth. Going, therefore, teach ye all nations. 
... Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you; and behold, I am with you all days, even to the consummation of 
the world.”” Elsewhere we read: ‘‘As the Father hath sent Me, I also 
send you” (John, xx. 21). ‘“‘He that heareth you, heareth Me; and he 
that despiseth you, despiseth Me; and he that despiseth Me, despiseth 
Him that sent Me” (Luke, x. 16). Then Jesus went on to tell them 
from whence their power of infallibility in teaching His doctrines would 
come. 

Jesus Himself prayed for St. Peter, the head of the Apostles. At the 
Last Supper He singled him out from the rest, and addressed him thus: 
“Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have you that he may sift 
you as wheat (that is, to fill your mind with doubts about Me and My 
doctrines). But I have prayed for you that your faith fail not; and 
you being once converted, confirm your brethren” (Luke, xxii. 31 sq.). 
To all the Apostles, which necessarily includes their successors also, 
Christ spoke thus: ‘But you shall receive the power of the Holy Ghost 
coming upon you” (Acts, i. 8). ‘And I will ask the Father, and He 
shall give you another Paraclete, that He may abide with you forever, 
the Spirit of Truth. He shall abide with you, and shall be in you” 
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(John, xiv. 16 sq.). “But the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in My name, He will teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your mind, whatsoever I shall have said to you”’ (John, xiv. 26). 

In turn, the people to whom these same Apostles and their successors 
were to preach, received in like manner a solemn command from Jesus 
Christ. Under the most severe penalties He commands them to listen 
to and obey the Apostles: ‘‘He that heareth you, heareth Me; and he 
that despiseth you, despiseth Me; and he that despiseth Me, despiseth 
Him that sent Me” (Luke, xx. 21). ‘‘And if he will not hear the Church, 
let him be to thee as the heathen and publican” (Matt., xviii. 17). 
Lastly, He gives a solemn warning when He says: ‘Whosoever will not 
receive you, nor hear your words, going forth from that house or city, 
shake the dust from your feet. Amen, I say to you, it shall be more 
tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrha in the day of judgment 
than for that city’’ (Matt., x. 14, 15). 

From these various passages of Holy Writ we see, on the one hand, 
that the Apostles and their successors have received full powers to 
announce the Gospel; and, on the other hand, that their hearers are 
obliged to listen with docility and to obey, not merely by an external 
compliance, but also with an internal assent of the intellect. If, there- 
fore, the Church of Christ could teach error, would not God Himself be 
responsible for that error? But who would dare to accuse God of an 
untruth? 


Tradition: Doctrinal Development Which Required 
Unerring Decisions 


In the course of the centuries it was but natural that various opinions 
about certain matters of faith should arise. For, when people begin 
to talk and think about a certain thing, they also begin to learn more 
about that thing. Divergence of opinion readily arises. This is also 
true in the field of religion from the time when the Apostles first went 
forth on Pentecost to the present day. Everything that we now hold 
and believe was not so clearly defined and understood from the beginning 
of Christianity. Only in the course of the centuries when false teachers 
arose who misinterpreted the true meaning of Christ’s teachings and the 
Gospels, did the Church come forth and define clearly just what must 
be done and believed by the faithful. 

Thus, for example, it was not until A.D. 325, at the Council of Nicza, 
that the Church defined for us that it was an article of faith that Jesus 
is truly God. In 381, at the Council of Constantinople, it was defined 
that it is an article of faith that the Holy Ghost is God. These were 
no new doctrines. It was only after they were denied that the Church 
reaffirmed and made clear what had been taught by Christ and His 
Apostles. Twenty times, in the history of the Church, when her doc- 
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trines were particularly assailed, did she in solemn council condemn false 
teachers and reaffirm what is true and what is false, what we are to 
believe and what not to believe. ‘“When false affirmations and develop- 
ments are a power with men,’’ says McNabb, “‘influence can be gained 
only by true explanations and developments. Not to be driven back- 
ward, the Church has to advance. The custodian of revelation neces- 
sarily becomes its interpreter. To keep the deposit, the Church is ever 
obliged to expound the deposit. The gift of infallibility safeguards the 
truth from the dangerous forces of its environment, and enables it to 
realize itself more and more in the various intellectual forms and lan- 
guages of the centuries.”’ 


How the Church Defines a Doctrine 


This brings us to another important question. Who, in the Church, 
has that infallible authority to define for us what we are to do and 
believe? How do they reach their conclusions? Where shall we look 
to in this wide world for the body of teachers, divinely commissioned 
to teach and to teach infallibly, that is, without error? 

Every Church that disclaims infallibility is most certainly committing 
a suicidal act. That Church cuts the ground from under her own feet. 
For she thereby renounces all claim to a divine commission to preach the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. It is self-evident that teachers, who by their 
own confession are fallible (that is, may lead to error and teach false- 
hood), cannot be supposed to be divinely commissioned, authorized and 
sent by God to teach men the truth. To such can be applied the words 
of the Lord in Jeremiah (xxiii): ‘I did not send them, yet they ran; 
I did not speak to them, yet they prophesied.”” Hence, St. Paul also 
writes: “Faith cometh by hearing; how shall they hear without a 
preacher, and how shall they preach unless they be sent?” (Rom., x. 
14-15). Such, then, are blind leaders against whom the Lord warns us, 
saying: ‘“‘If the blind lead the blind, both fall into the pit’ (Matt., xv. 
14). 


Infallible Guides 


Who, then, are the infallible guides? They were, first of all: St. 
Peter, the Head of the Apostles, speaking alone as the Head of the 
Church, or St. Peter, assembled in council together with the rest of the 
Apostles. Since the Apostles, it is either the successor of St. Peter, the 
Pope of Rome, speaking alone, or the Pope assembled in council together 
with all the bishops of the whole world, as the successors of the Apostles. 
We come to this conclusion from the words of Jesus Christ, when He 
said to St. Peter and his successors: “‘Feed My lambs, feed My sheep” 
(John, xxi. 15). Or, when He spoke to all the Apostles and their suc- 
cessors, saying: ‘‘As the Father hath sent Me, I also send you” (John 
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xx. 21). ‘‘Go ye into the whole world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature” (Mark, xvi. 15). Then He promised them the Holy Spirit 
the Paraclete, who would teach them all truth, and abide with them till 
the end of the world. 

This has been the practice and belief from the earliest centuries. 
Beginning with St. Peter and the Apostles in a.p. 61 (see Acts), down to 
the gloriously reigning Pontiff, all the Popes have acted upon these 
words of Christ. It may be either the Roman Pontiff with the bishops 
of the whole world assembled, or it may be the Pope alone, speaking by 
his own authority “ex cathedra.’”” The Pope speaks ‘ex cathedra” 
when in discharge of his official duties as pastor and teacher of all Chris- 
tians, he alone defines what all Catholics the world over must do and 
believe. It is St. Augustine who first used the significant words, so 
often repeated since his day: ‘“‘Roma locuta est, causa finita est’’ 
(Rome has spoken, the cause is ended). Before him, St. Ambrose had 
expressed the same idea in these striking words: ‘‘Ubi est Petrus, ibi 
Ecclesia’? (Where Peter is, there is the Church). 


Oecumenical Councils 


The ordinary way in which doctrines have been defined in recent 
centuries is by the Pope calling together all the Cardinals and bishops of 
the world into what is known as an Cicumenical Council. Many 
learned men accompany them. If there is any question of faith or 
morals under dispute, they search the Scriptures, first of all, to see what 
Jesus and His Apostles taught on the subject. Then they turn back to 
Tradition, and see what the early Christians practised and believed. 
If it can be proved from the Bible and Tradition that a certain article 
of faith was taught by the Founder of the Church and His Apostles and 
accepted by the early Christians, then it is defined as a dogma of faith 
that must be believed under threat of excommunication. And never in 
the history of the Church has it been found that the Roman Pontiff, 
or any Council of bishops assembled together with the Pope, has ever 
erred in such decisions. 


Conclusion 


From all this we may rightfully conclude that the doctrine of Catholic 
infallibility is the keystone in the arch of Catholic faith. And, instead of 
arousing opposition, it ought to command the unqualified admiration 
of every reflecting mind. It gives us a freedom of thought to pursue 
truth and reject error. It is in this sense that Christ said: ‘You shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free’ (John, viii. 32). 
Infallibility gives me God’s truth, and only in that sense does it restrict 
liberty of thought. And “‘if we receive the testimony of men, the testi- 
mony of God is greater” (I John, v. 9). ‘For twenty years,’’ observed 
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a minister converted to the Church, ‘I fought and struggled against the 
Church with all the energy of my will. But when I became a Catholic 
all my doubts ended, my inquiries ceased. I became as a little child, 
and rushed like a lisping babe into the arms of my mother.” Yes, 
‘behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity” (Ps. cxxxii), with an infallible Mother to guide us! Amen. 


Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Indefectibility of the Church 
By J. M. LELEN, Pu.D. 


“Waiting for the manifestation of our Lord Jesus Christ, who will confirm 
you till the end blameless, in the day of the coming of Our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(I Cor., i. 8). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Painful ignorance concerning this subject. 
(2) What we have to prove. 
(3) St. Paul as our guide. 
(4) ‘A milk-white hind, immortal and unchanged.” 
(5) Vitality of the Church in the past. 
(6) Guarantees for the future. 
(7) Peroration. 


“The Church may flourish in poverty, even abject poverty,”’ said the 
first Bishop of Baltimore, “‘but its light flickers and dies in the midst 
of ignorance.” In the strict sense of the word, to know, many outsiders 
do not even know that the Church exists. It is not that they are scorn- 
ful, the men of this modern world; they simply do not comprehend, they 
simply cannot understand. Now, their ignorance may become our own 
guilt if we do not strive to enlighten them. Ours is the glorious duty to 
grasp, to grab, the opportunity to teach them. This we owe to God and 
to ourselves. Dainty members of a thorn-crowned Head, woe to us if 
we are not the advertisers of the House of Christ and of Him crucified! 
Woe to us if we are caitiff cowards, ever ready to barter away God’s 
truth! But in order to be able to teach, we must first learn. And so 
to-day, continuing the schedule of our studies, facing again the Flag of 
our Faith, the Creed of our Fathers, I shall speak of the indefectibility, 
the indestructibility, of the Church—the Church which Macaulay called 
“the unsinkable Church.”’ 


What We Have to Prove 


We saw last week that the age of the Church in the past is Apostolicity. 
It remains to prove that her age in the future is and must be immortality 
—indefectibility. 
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A society which recognizes Jesus as her Founder evidently must be 
contemporary with Him; a society destined to carry souls into eternity 
evidently must last until end be ended, until ceasing cease. 

Let us posit this as a foundation: according to St. Paul, the Church 
is ‘‘the body of Christ and the fullness of Him who is filled all in all’ 
(Eph., i. 22). The Church is Christ, and Christ is the Church. Who 
hears the Church, hears Christ. To say it with Bossuet: ‘“The Church 
is the assembly or communion of the children of God, the army of the 
living God, His kingdom, His city, His temple, His throne, His sanctuary, 
His tabernacle. Let us go deeper: the Church is Jesus Christ pro- 
longed in space and time, and communicated to men.” 


St. Paul as Our Guide 


Now, St. Paul says that “Christ rising again from the dead dieth no 
more. Death no more hath dominion over Him” (Rom., vi. 9). But 
then, the Church being Christ continued, death can have no more 
dominion over her than over Him. 

Must the Church ever live? Yes, and in saying this I merely echo the 
divine words: ‘The gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’’ There 
can be no doubt of this to anyone who with St. Paul knows the super- 
natural economy in virtue of which death is the consequence of sin. The 
Church had no share in man’s original sin. The glory of man in the 
state of innocence is the glory of the chaste Spouse of Christ in her 
stainless purity. Not for the Church is the wages of death; not for the 
Church is the curse of death. Hers is the gift of immortality. 


‘‘A Milk-White Hind, Immortal and Unchanged’’ 


And yet facing this Church, which marches through the centuries 
ever young and ever strong, there are men, born yesterday and marked 
to die to-morrow—there are little men who spend their little life in pre- 
dicting the downfall and the death of the Church. Is it a malady, or 
is it a mania undermining their minds? I cannot tell you. But I know 
that for almost two thousand years the funeral of the Church our Mother 
has been announced, but has not taken place. ‘‘Doomed to death,”’ 
she sometimes seems to be, but ‘‘fated not to die.” 

St. Augustine, fifteen hundred years ago, thus described these fanciful 
prophets: ‘Her enemies look upon her and say: ‘She is about to die; 
soon her very name will disappear. At last no more Catholics; they 
have had their day!’ Whilst they are yet speaking, I see these men die 
themselves day by day, but the Church lives on, and preaches the power 
of God to every succeeding generation.” 

It was in the fourth century that St. Augustine wrote what I have just 
quoted. What would he have said if he had seen what we see as we look 
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over the nineteen hundred years of the Catholic Church! Of the per- 
petuity and the immortality and the indefectibility of the Church we 
have more proofs than even the Apostles had. Theirs was a promise; 
we have facts. We are witnessing the greatest of all miracles, the nine- 
teen centuries of the Church Indefectible. He was a Prophet who an- 
nounced such a marvel; He was God who accomplished it. 


Vitality of the Church in the Past 


Let us now examine the vitality of the Church in the past. Just a 
glance at random will be sufficient. 

In the days of Arius she was about to die, the Church our Mother. 
Heresy was wellnigh universal. But Arianism was but a passing storm. 
Monsters do not reproduce themselves; neither do the enemies of Truth. 

She was about to die, the Church, at the time of the Albigensians. 
But St. Dominic and his soldiers of Christ came, armed with their Rosary; 
and the wave of blood and mud was stopped, and the Church was saved. 

She was doomed to defeat at the time of Philip the Fair. A French- 
man repeated the deed of Malchus to Peter: he struck the face of the 
Vicar of Christ with his iron glove. 


‘Lo, the fleur-de-lys 
Enters Anagni. To His holy lip 
Vinegar and gall once more are applied.”’ 


It is the Babylonian Captivity. The Schism of the West rends the 
World. But the Council of Constance is convoked—‘‘and there came a 
great calm.” 

She had lived long enough at the time of Luther and of Elizabeth, the 
Church our Mother. But even Macaulay admits that “her acquisitions 
in the New World have more than compensated for what she has lost 
in the Old. Her spiritual ascendancy extends over the vast countries 
which lie between the plains of the Missouri and Cape Horn, countries 
which a century hence may not improbably contain a population as 
large as that which inhabits Europe.” 

In the light of the years whose splendors and shadows are part of our 
creed, we draw from history motives of credibility and sources of con- 
fidence. History to us is prophecy looking backwards; in the hand of 
God, its laws are so safe that only the rules of mathematics rival them 
in certitude. 

To prove that the Church is endowed with His own divineness, it 
seems to be God’s custom, now and then, to let her fall very low, merely 
that thereby He may manifest the power of His arm which is never 
shortened. 

It is needless to plunge further into the past to see that the prophecy 
ever endures: ‘And of His kingdom there shall be no end’’ (Luke, i. 33). 
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Guarantees for the Future 


And now let us come to the pledges and promises that are the guaran- 
tees of the Church’s futurity. I shall take only the words of her 
Founder: ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church, 


and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.... All power is given 
to Me in heaven and in earth. .... As the Father hath sent Me, I also 
send you.... Going therefore teach ye all nations,. . . and behold I am 


with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.”’ 

Christ being God, divine were these guarantees. Impregnable they 
are, and, if I may say it, they are to us still more so than to the Apostles. 
The Apostles heard them, but never saw them realized. We are more 
favored than they were. We witness that ever-subsisting miracle of 
the indefectibility of the Church. According to the famous antithesis 
of St. Augustine, the Apostles saw the Head and believed in the body; 
we see the body and believe in the Head. 


Conclusion 


This is the end of our task. I think that you and I have fulfilled the 
precept of the Apostle: ‘‘Sanctify the Lord Jesus in your hearts, being 
ready always to satisfy everyone that asketh you a reason of that hope 
which is in you”’ (I Peter, iii. 15). ‘Waiting for the manifestation of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, who will confirm you till the end blameless, in the 
day of the coming of Our Lord Jesus Christ’’ (I Cor., i. 8). 

Holy Roman Church, mighty Mother of ours, O Church chosen by God 
to gather and unite all His children in the selfsame faith and charity, I 
will ever cling to thee. If I forget thee, O Church of Rome, “let my 
right hand be forgotten, let my tongue cleave to my palate, if I remem- 
ber thee not, if I make not thee the crown of my joy”’ (Ps. cxxxvii. 5). 
This I say in your name and my name, my fellow-Catholics, noble 
children and august members of the Church Indefectible. Hold fast to 
these your titles of nobility: they are your safeguard in time, on earth; 
they will be your glory in Heaven, during the whole lifetime of God 
which we call Eternity. 


Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Powers of the Church 


By BENIGNUS BRENNAN, O.M.Cap. 


“All power is given to Me in heaven and in earth. Going, therefore, 
teach ye all nations, . . . teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you”’ (Matt., xxviii. 18-20). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Church a perfect society composed of individuals of every race 
with one common end, and unity of means and purpose to the end. 
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(2) The constitution of the Church a divine instrument. 
(a) Scriptures, Tradition and early Fathers. 
(b) Its content constant, admits neither addition nor subtraction. 


(3) <A divinely guided interpreter appointed: (a) to define, to expound 
and to declare the meaning of the Christian Charter; (b) to safe- 
guard its provisions by law, and (c) to enforce its observance by 
moral and spiritual sanctions. 


(4) The Pope enjoys plenitude of power and jurisdiction, judicial, 
legislative and executive. Every power comes from Christ. The 
government of the Church not democratic but theocratic. 


(5) The Pope transfers some of his powers and duties to helpers—to 
the Sacred Congregations, to bishops in their dioceses. Their 
decisions gain validity and force from the Pope. 

(6) Bishops in their dioceses or in National Synods are not infallible. 
Magisterial power and jurisdiction by ordinance of Christ belong 
to the episcopal office. Obedience and respect must be rendered 
them. 


The Christian Church is a perfect society composed of unnumbered 
individuals with unity of aim and oneness of effort. Hence, it is called 
in the Holy Gospels the ‘‘Kingdom of God,” the ‘‘Kingdom of Heaven.”’ 
Christ established it and promised to sustain it and to abide with it even 
unto the consummation of the world. The great purposes for which the 
Church exists are spiritual and supernatural. It must therefore teach 
men the truths of revelation, enforce the divine law, dispense the means 
of grace, and thus preserve the Christian religion. All this is done in 
order that men may attain eternal life. 


The Constitution of the Church 


The Constitution given to the Church is a divine instrument—a 
grand, spiritual Magna Charia which contains all revealed truths and 
embodies all man’s duties to God and to his own eternal destiny. Scrip- 
ture, Tradition and the writings of the early Fathers constitute the 
sources of the Constitution. Sacred Writ does not contain the full 
message of Christ, as is manifest from the words of St. John: ‘There 
are also many other things which Jesus did; which, if they were written, 
everyone, the world itself, I think, would not be able to contain the 
books that should be written’’ (John,.xxi. 25). This full message of 
the Lord was not lost to the world, but was transmitted to the ages 
orally or in the sermons of the early bishops and Fathers. The deposit 
of faith, thus received, is constant. Its content does not depend upon 
the Church but upon Christ. It admits neither modification nor addi- 
tion nor subtraction, though its applications will vary in the ages and 
nations and changeful circumstances. But the Constitution, divinely 
revealed, demands a Divine Interpreter. 
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The Governing Head of the Church 


That the purity of faith might be preserved, Christ appointed St. Peter 
the Head of His Church and promised him guidance and protection in 
his office. He had, indeed, commanded the eleven Apostles to teach the 
nations, but only to Peter did He say: ‘Thou art Peter and upon this 
rock I will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound also in heaven, and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed also in heaven’”’ 
(Matt., xvi. 16-19). In two very dramatic passages of the Gospels 
Christ warns Simon to be watchful and distrustful because enemies were 
on every side: ‘Simon, Simon, the devil hath desired to have you to 
sift you as wheat. But I have prayed that your faith fail not and you, 
being once converted, confirm your brethren” (Luke, xxii. 31-32). 
Elsewhere He put the Apostle on the defensive until he squirmed in an 
agony of doubt: ‘Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me? Lovest thou 
Me?” And when Peter had three times answered, ‘“Thou knowest that 
I love Thee,” the Master said: ‘Feed My lambs, feed My sheep” 
(John, xxi, 15-18). From those texts it becomes evident that the 
plenitude of power and jurisdiction was conferred upon Peter. He was 
made the supreme judge, lawgiver, and teacher of the Christian Church. 
He became the symbol of unity, the guardian of faith, and the defender 
of divine truth and morals. He was the foundation, while the other 
Apostles or bishops were the pillars of the spiritual structure. Him it 
behooved to define, expound and declare the meaning of Christ’s teach- 
ings, to safeguard their application by law, and to enforce their observ- 
ance by spiritual sanctions. Peter, the Head, was sovereign. Hence 
St. Ambrose declared: ‘‘Where Peter is, there is the Church.’”’ The 
powers conferred upon Simon and transmitted to his successors, the 
Popes, were directly communicated by Christ. The Church in general 
or the faithful cannot confer or delegate them. In this sense the Church 
is not democratic. It is completely theocratic. 

Christ, in so ordaining, intended to save the Church from error, 
religion from corruption, and the world from the dangers of individual 
experiences, opinions and sentiments. A pure doctrine, a divinely safe 
code of moral precepts and holy helps for souls, the Lord provided and 
qualified the Church to retain. No man and no part of the Church 
should overcloud the beauty of Catholic doctrine and practice by senti- 
ment or emotion or national custom. Rome has recently urged us to 
watch and study, to pray and think. Sentiment may be pleasant, 
emotion soothing, but many sayings of Christ were hard and glowed 
with the fire of heroism. Living in an age which is critical of Catholic 
teachings and pronouncements, we, priests and faithful, must be ready 
to accept the precise dogmas and decrees of the Church to the exclusion 
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of sentimental opinions and practices. Pious conviction is not always 
dogmatic truth. Surrounded by wonderful mysteries and miracles, we 
ought to realize the real before crying miracle at every shrine, apparation 
on every bluff top, and marvels of extraordinary grace at every novena. 
“Lord, that I may see the Church and the Church Divine,’’ must be our 
prayer. 


Subordinate Rulers in the Church 


By the institution of Christ the Apostles were commissioned to 
preach, confer the Sacraments, and command. “Teach ye all nations 
. . . teaching them to observe whatsoever I have commanded you.”’ 
Hence, bishops, succeeding the Apostles, are the lawful pastors and 
teachers in the Church. To the episcopal office belong magisterial 
power and pastoral jurisdiction. From the earliest centuries it was 
naturally assumed that the bishops represent the Church as its legiti- 
mate pastors, having authority over their dioceses as had the Apostles 
over the nations—in all obedience, however, and submission to the 
Sovereign Pontiff. This St. Cyprian makes clear. He writes: ‘The 
Church is founded upon the bishops; and all ecclesiastical matters are 
adjusted by them as the pastors appointed by divine law.”” Through 
the unanimous voice of the bishops, scattered throughout the world and 
united to the Vicar of Christ, the Church exercises its infallible authority 
and claims for its decisions and decrees acceptance and obedience. It is 
true that a bishop in his diocese or a group of bishops in a nation is not 
infallible, nor even always right; yet, the episcopal pastorship and ruler- 
ship are of divine origin, communicated immediately by Jesus Christ. 
When bishops, therefore, in a broad spirit of charity and zeal and 
prudence, counsel, exhort and admonish their subjects in matters of 
faith and morals, and when priests and laity reverence their authority 
and obey their mandates in spirituals and morals, we shall be a happy 
people, the chosen people of God. 


Government with a Divine Commission 


In organizing His spiritual Kingdom Christ did not set up an inert 
society with a figurative head, but a living corporation with an authori- 
tative leader to bind and command and direct. ‘“Teach” was the first 
word of the divine commission, but ‘‘teach the nations to observe whatso- 
ever I have commanded you,’’ completed the sacred precept. The 
essence of life is found in obedience to the will of God, and long ago in 
Psalms lxxvii and cxviii the King sang: ‘Attend, O my people, to my 
law; incline your ears to the words of my mouth. Thou hast ordered 
Thy commandments to be kept most diligently.... I will keep Thy 
justifications.’’ The obligation imposed upon the Church and its rulers 
implies a correlative duty upon its members to hearken and obey. It is 
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of deep consequence to keep this truth consciously present to mind and 
conscience. Christ uttered a bold statement regarding His Church: 
“‘He that heareth you heareth Me; he that despiseth you despiseth Me; 
and he that despiseth Me despiseth Him that sent Me’’ (Luke, x. 16). 
Because the Son of David spoke to men in that way, men crucified Him. 

The Church can never become a free-lance exponent of a fickle doc- 
trine, nor diverge one iota from a rigid defense of natural and divine 
law, nor compromise the Evangel of Christ to suit the demands of ‘‘pro- 
gressive’ nations and individuals. Had it done any of those things in 
the past, it might have been vastly popular but would never have con- 
verted Rome or Greece to Christianity. Could it do any of these things 
in the present, the world would quickly fall into the sad jangle of dismal 
religious or irreligious confusions. Notwithstanding this, the trend of 
advanced thought in this age, as in the sixteenth century, aims to hamper 
and oppose its activities and to deny altogether its divine right to rule 
and direct its subjects. Nor are there wanting Catholics who reserve 
to themselves the prerogative of private opinion, and adjudge the Church 
harsh and humiliating in that it refuses to soften some of the hard 
sayings of Christ. But, ‘‘Lord to whom shall we go?” 


Profession of Allegiance to Church Authority 


Whilst spiritual chaos and veering religious convictions range on every 
side; whilst world powers endeavor to set National Churches above a 
universal religion, and pagan rulers impiously defy the Lord of Hosts, it 
would be a fine thing for our people humbly but bravely to profess their 
belief in the Catholic Church and their allegiance and full submission to 
its spiritual, visible head, our Holy Father the Pope. We may even then 
fail to obey the law, and miss our sacred chances, but still the ideal and 
standard of truth will float above us. Any of us can say: “I love the 
ancient Church to which I owe allegiance. She has ever been to me a 
tender mother, and to my fathers in a land where fealty to her entailed 
centuries of blind and bitter persecutions. I admire her in the past of 
her splendid achievements, in the present of her noble defense of the 
worker and the poor, and of her staunch support of immutable spiritual 
verities, and in the future of her certain victory by an Eternal Power. 
I admire her in the grand old Pius XI, who dares the challenge of im- 
pious governments, laments the woes of Spain, and decries the blasphe- 
mous usurpations of Mexico and Soviet Russia. I love her with deep 
conviction. She lifts me in the hour of temptation to the gold paths of 
the Starland, and points for me in moments of despond to the gateways 
of heaven. I find fullness of rest in her unhurried activity, and experi- 
ence completeness of satisfaction in her reiterated claims that two and 
two make four in religion as well as in mathematics. I love her under 
trial and persecution. This love presses me to have faith in the per- 
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manence and ultimate triumph of her mission. I know that, when 
powerful governments persecute her and bold men boast they have shot 
her, she, the herald of the wilderness, will continue to proclaim and to 
defend the whole message of the Nazarene. I am not shocked to find 
the imperfect in her human elements. I am deeply contented to dis- 
cover the beautiful, changeless and true in her official dogmas and 
discipline. This is the expression of my Credo and my love.” 








Book Reviews 


In the Steps of St. Paul! 


Mr. Morton has again given us a priceless book—equalled only by his 
other precious volume, ‘‘In the Steps of the Master.’’ For we do not 
know any other life of St. Paul quite so satisfactory as this one, by which 
we are enabled to follow the great Apostle from his birth to his death. 
His youth and education, his early activities as a zealous Pharisee and a 
fierce persecutor of the Christians, his miraculous conversion and 
preparation for still greater labors as a messenger of Christ, his subse- 
quent missionary journeys, his tremendous achievements, frightful 
trials and sufferings, frequent imprisonments, and ultimate martyrdom 
in Rome in the year 67 of our era—all are portrayed in the light of the 
most recent and best scholarship. 

This book is therefore, first of all, one of solid information, not only 
about one of the greatest of human personages, but also about the times 
in which that person lived, the countries through which he travelled, 
and the people with whom he came into contact. Here we have pre- 
sented afresh the whole background of Christianity and a general outline 
of the ancient Roman world, set over against and in sharp contrast with 
much of that same part of the earth’s surface as it is to-day. And along 
with the information thus abundantly and accurately given, there is a 
presentation of the matter so arresting and fascinating that the reader 
can hardly put the book down. 

The author is one of the keenest of observers. His eyes take in ata 
glance everything about a person, a group, a place, a situation. He 
sees an object as a whole, and in all its parts and details. And further, 
he perceives relations and associations everywhere that carry the reader 
far beyond the immediate subject, now far back in retrospect to cen- 
turies and ages long past, now forward to future prospects and visions 
of generations yet unborn and of the world to come. He possesses in a 
high degree that gift of apprehension, that faculty of spiritual percep- 
tion, that clear insight into the realm of the unseen so characteristic of 
many English writers; and through a mastery of appropriate expression 
he is able to make the reader see and feel as he sees and feels. For such 
a mind all the elements of the material world have lessons to teach. 
For him no mood of nature is vain and without meaning, whether it be 
the whistling and moaning of the wind, the shining of the sun and stars, 
the splash and roar of waves and water, the singing of birds, or the 
blooming of flowers. He receives messages from the jackals that slink 


1 In the Steps of St. Paul. By H. V. Morton (Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York City). 
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about ancient ruins, from the moonlight that falls on crumbling walls, 
from the awful silence that haunts dead cities, from the rivers and 
floods that still roll on to meet the sea as they did when St. Paul saw 
them and long before. It is this picturing quality and interpretative 
power of his style that help to make Mr. Morton’s book a work of 
beauty and charm. No priest or clerical student can afford to be with- 
out it. It will enrich his knowledge and uplift his mind and soul. It 
is, however, a book to be read carefully and repeatedly, so that no part 
of its ample store of information may be overlooked, none of the glories 
uncovered may be missed, none of the lessons taught may be forgotten. 

In these pages we are once more reminded that it is a fact of history, 
as well as an admonition from the past, that Asia Minor was as highly 
civilized in the days of St. Paul as Western Europe is now. There were 
then in that part of the world great populous and wealthy cities, spendid 
roads and means of transportation and travel, rich commercial routes 
and ways of trade, education and culture, convenience and comfort, 
Roman law and order—in short, most of the things that would seem to 
make for happiness and continued duration. But no sooner has the 
author impressed upon us this vivid picture of that ancient world of 
pomp and circumstance than he sets beside it for our inspection and 
consideration the present condition of many of those same countries, 
now so forlorn and desolate, with no trace of their former opulence and 
splendor except some tumbling masonry or scattered stones and bits of 
broken marble. Think of Antioch, Czesarea, Tarsus, Lystra, Derbe, 
Iconium, Ephesus, Colossz, Philippi, and Corinth, as they were when 
St. Paul knew them, and then look at their sites and speechless remains 
as they are to-day! Who could have believed that in less than two 
thousand years they could have passed away so utterly? Even the 
very places where some of those proud cities once stood are now known 
only by conjecture, or by meager excavations made in recent times. In 
many instances their prostrate forms lie buried so far down beneath 
the present surface of the earth that in all probability nothing will ever 
be seen of them again. The glory of paganism flourished there for 
centuries; then the Gospel message was heard and the true God was 
known for a brief space; afterwards there was a change, ‘‘and now they 
are fallen into silence and their story is told.” Internal corruption and 
moral disorders, wars and earthquakes, the sands of deserts blown by 
the wind, and the silt of mighty rivers and floods have brought down 
temples and towers and monuments to buried and ruined dust, have 
killed and scattered dense populations, obliterated vast cities, over- 
thrown dynasties and whole nations, and left the boasted creations of 
man a desolate waste. 


This sad picture has a lesson for us, for America—a lesson which 
we may not heed. The lesson is this: what has happened to much of 
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the world which St. Paul knew will happen to the world which we know. 
Greed for money and present gain, regardless of the future, is already 
taking heavy toll of us and our country. We have slaughtered the 
forests, destroyed vegetation, and killed off our wild life; and now the 
winds and the floods are carrying away our fertile soil and threatening 
to turn great areas of our richest parts into deserts. Nature will not be 
persistently outraged with impunity. Blind selfishness may have its 
way for a time, but the ingrained laws which were intended to keep a 
balance in things and make for the common good will eventually strike 
back. Likewise irreligion and moral lawlessness, which we see every- 
where growing apace, will inevitably eat away our very heart and bring 
upon us as a people the fate which befell ancient Rome. 

Again we are admonished, perhaps without much avail, by the picture 
sketched for us in this book that man has no permanency in his earthly 
creations; there is no lasting security against the decay of the years and 
the relentless ravages of time. Surely all races and generations of men 
are but sojourners and travellers, tabernacled here for a short time, as 
if come from afar on their way to another country, to their true home 
which is above. The genius and spirit of St. Paul carried the Gospel 
to the outer posts of the world of his day; flourishing Christian com- 
munities and strongholds of faith were established; but those peoples 
and cities at length mostly passed away, and the Gospel moved on to 
other parts, perhaps never to return. The whole world must hear the 
“glad tidings’ before the end of all things shall come, but will the 
nations that have tasted the heavenly gift and lost it be given another 
chance? However that may be, each sentinel must watch during the 
time allotted him, and then give way to his successor and pass on, each 
in his turn fighting the good fight, until his work is done and the war 
is fought and won. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., Litt.D. 


A Study of the Roman Liturgy 


The reappearanceof Adrian Fortescue’s beloved work! all decked out in 
modern finery will rejoice the hearts of many, especially when they dis- 
cover that all its original savor and wholesomeness have been retained 
intact. Fr. Thurston has shown admirable good taste and wisdom in 
confining his activities to compiling a scholarly Foreword and inserting a 
supplementary bibliography at the end. The latter, however, does not 
succeed in adding much to the lustre and comprehensiveness of the list 
of books appended by Dr. Fortescue himself nearly thirty years ago; for 
with few exceptions his well-chosen and solid authorities are still un- 
questioned in the field of liturgiology. Practically all the solutions he 

1The Mass. A Study of the Roman Liturgy. By Adrian Fortescue. With 


additions by Herbert Thurston, S.J. (Longmans, Green and Co., New York City, 
pp. xxii, 433). 
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has offered of problems affecting the early history of the Roman Mass, 
and certainly his basic reconstruction of it, remain still unchallenged de- 
spite the industrious researches that have gone on since 1912 when the 
book was first published. Certain secondary corrections and readjust- 
ments of opinion have indeed become necessary; but these have been 
tactfully noted by Fr. Thurston in his prefatory remarks. Among 
them may be mentioned the discovery made by Dom Hugh Connolly of 
Downside Abbey that the so-called Egyptian Church Order is really a 
Roman document of the third century and therefore a reliable witness 
of Roman liturgical practice contemporaneous with Pope St. Calixtus, 
and incidentally revealing the Canon of that time as practically identical 
with our own. Also included are: the discoveries of Dom A. Wilmart 
of Farnborough regarding the unreliability of certain liturgical data 
found in letters attributed to St. Germanus of Paris; Abbé Andrieu’s 
additional findings with regard to Communion under one kind; Dom 
Wilmart’s and Dom Lambot’s separate contributions affecting the 
position of the Pater Noster in our Canon; Dom Capelle’s valuable re- 
searches into a number of lesser problems connected with the primitive 
Mass. 

In short, liturgical scholars and teachers will return to Dr. Fortescue’s 
work with an added confidence in his painstaking scientific method; and 
with an added zest as well, knowing that his clear and pungent prose 
(and his delicate sly sallies of wit now and then) are not to be denied 
them by the censorious frowns of some modern Philistine. His volume 
remains the English classic in the field of the history of the Roman Mass; 
and one is confident that it will retain this enviable position for a long 
time, now that it has so well withstood the spate of recent liturgical 
scholarship. 

This reviewer has noted but a single typographical error (pendant for 
pedant on p. xxii) in the text. He regrets the omission by Fr. Thurs- 
ton in his supplementary bibliography of the valuable contributions of 
the Maria Laach Benedictines to the field of liturgical knowledge. 
Their Jahrbuch fur Liturgiewissenschaft, for instance, contains much 
more than ‘‘the careful recording of the progress of liturgical studies’”’ 
in laboriously compiled book reviews, which he duly praises (p. 415). 
All in all, the learned Jesuit deserves our sincere gratitude, as do the 
publishers, for having restored to us an old and valued friend. 

W. MicuHaeLt Ducey, O.S.B. 


Un Saint Manque 


The men who have most ardently championed the cause of hu- 
man freedom have rarely been appreciated by their own age and very 
often their picture has been handed down to posterity completely dis- 
torted. This is not surprising, for he who opposes oppression incurs 
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the violent hatred of all those who enjoy the fruits of the existing abuses. 
It is the lot of the friend of mankind in turn to be blessed and cursed, to 
be made an idol and an object of desecration. That also was the lot of 
Voltaire in his life as well as after his death. Even at this moment the 
portrait of the man varies according to the standpoint of the onlooker; 
it is tlirown out of focus by partisanship. Most likely we never shall 
have a true picture, because the tenperament of the Sage of Ferney was 
such that it always arouses biased reactions. On the whole, however, 
the historical verdict concerning him is settled, and there is scant proba- 
bility that it can be reversed. Hence, we think that Mr. Noyes’ ef- 
fort to rehabilitate the memory of the versatile genius in the eyes of 
Catholics is foredoomed to failure.! 

The author really overreaches himself, for he would have us believe 
that Voltaire was little less than a spoiled saint. We may goa long way 
with the biographer and admit that Voltaire was neither an atheist nor 
an immoralist, though his religious ideas are somewhat vague and not 
always consistent. To make him out a good Christian will be more 
difficult, and to prove him a devoted son of the Church is impossible. 
Unquestionably Voltaire was the implacable foe of organized religion, 
and if his famous dictum, Ecrasez !' infame, does not refer to the Church 
but merely to the intolerance of ambitious churchmen and worldly 
ecclesiastics, it is his underlying implication that the intolerance which 
he fought is imbedded in the very structure of organized Christianity. 
Mr. Noyes’ well-intentioned apologia will not make Voltaire acceptable 
to the Church. We decline to regard him as a near saint. On the 
other hand, anti-Christians and even atheists will continue to cherish 
him as their patron, for whether he intended it or not, he has furnished 
the enemies of religion with weapons and arguments which they have no 
mind to forego. 

But even those who cannot bring themselves to see eye to eye with 
Mr. Noyes will readily grant that Voltaire was a great humanitarian, 
that he was sincere in his fight on religious smugness, and that he has 
done much to break down intolerance and oppression. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


1 Voltaire. By Alfred Noyes (Sheed & Ward, New York City). 
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